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ARRIET walked 
H on through the 

glen. As she was 
skirting the west side of 
the fenced pasture,’ Thello, 
who was trotting ahead of 
her, growled menacingly. 
Then Harriet saw a man 
come riding slowly across 
the shoulder of the hill. 
He seemed to be watching 
for something. Hoping that the 
stranger had not seen her, Harriet 
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DRAWN BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 





nothing except the bare 
ground. At sight of her, 
one or two ewes ‘‘blatted’’ 
and moved on, but the 
others were too busy feed- 
ing to notice her. 
Harriet’s first astonish- 
ment flared suddenly into 
sharp indignation. She 
looked round and saw the 
herder watching her from 
a rocky knoll near by. ‘‘ Please 
come down here!’’ she called 





turned abruptly to go down the 
hill; but the dog barked, and at 
once the man looked up and came 
toward her. 

He was a tall, big-shouldered 
young fellow, dressed in cowboy 
fashion. 

‘*Seen any strays round here, 
ma’am?’’? he asked, lifting his 
hat. ‘‘I’m looking for one.’’ 

‘*Strays? Horses, you mean?’’ 
Harriet stammered. 

The sound of the stranger’s 
voice had recalled something to 
the girl’s mind. She had seen 
this man before. His voice, 
his smooth, freckled face, his 
blue eyes—she knew them. She 
blushed with confusion, for the 
young man was looking at her 
intently. 

**T don’t believe there’ve been 
any strays here,’’ she said. ‘*My 
brother might know. ’’ 

‘*Your brother down at the 
tent yonder ?’’ 

‘*No, not now. He’s gone off 
with—with another man. ’’ 

‘*You ain’t got no horses of 
your own here that mine could 
ha’ got in with?’’ 

** No,— yes,— I mean we’re 
boarding some horses, but they’re 
colts and inside the pasture, and 
I’m sure there are no strays 
among them. ’’ 

The stranger had dismounted 
and, leading his horse, was walk- 
ing beside her. 

‘*Excuse me, ma’am. Ain’t I 
seen you before?’’ he asked. 

‘¢That’s what I was wonder- 








sharply, and then added to her- 
self, ‘‘It’s that Boykin—the one 
Rob ordered off before. Miserable 
creature |”? 

He came down very slowly and 
stood before her much as he had 
stood before Rob, with his eyes 
smouldering under his half-shut 
lids. 

‘*Well, come to fetch me my 
dog?’’ he drawled. 

‘*Yourdog! Didn’t my brother 
tell you not to feed down here? 
This is our pasture. ’’ 

**Ts it?”’ 

**Yes, you know it is. And 
you had better drive your sheep 
off right away, too.’’ 

‘“*Had 1?” 

**Yes, at once.’? Even as she 
spoke Harriet felt how empty 
her words were. ‘‘You know 
perfectly well that you have no 
right on our land. You’re spoil- 
ing the pasture, and the stream, 
too. I wondered what had made 
the water taste so queer. It’s 
because your sheep have been in 
it. ” 

‘*Tf you don’t like it, I reckon 
you can dip out of another spring. 
There’s plenty in these hills.’’ 

** How dare you talk so!’’ Har- 
riet was trembling with excite- 
ment. ‘*You shall see whether 
we’ll put up with such lawless- 
ness !”? 

She flew home, with her cheeks 
hot with anger, and with the 
sheep herder’s laugh echoing in 
her ears. When she entered the 
tent she found Rob there. 








ing.’? Harriet laughed. ‘But 
I can’t remember your name. 
Mine is Harriet Holliday. ’’ 

‘*Surething! It was comin’ up in the train, 
wasn’t it? Mine’s Chris Garnett.’’ 

At once Harriet remembered. After telling 
each other that they were glad to meet again, 
they walked on toward the tent. ‘*Whose 
horses are those?’’ Garnett asked, pointing at 
the big team in the corral. 

‘*Oh, that’s the work team !’’ 

‘*T thought you said your brother was off.’’ 

‘*Yes, he’s riding one of the horses we’re 
boarding. ’’ 

‘SA colt?”’ 

‘*No, you see there were two old—I mean 
good, broken horses in the bunch. Roband the 
fellow who owns the horses are riding them. ’’ 

Harriet’s explanation was somewhat jerky. 
The subject of Jones and his horses still rankled 
in her, and she could not speak of them natu- 
rally. Garnett looked at her gravely. She felt 
the color rush into her face and her eyes fell. 

‘*You must stay and have some lunch,’’ 
she said at last, trying to turn the conversation 
away from the painful subject. ‘‘I haven’t a 
hot dinner, because the boys aren’t going to be 
home, but I’d like to have you stay.’’ 

To her surprise Garnett readily accepted her 
invitation. While she was setting the table, 
she kept stealing glances at him, and tried to 
harmonize her memory of the very boyish 
person she had met on the train with this 
quiet young man. He was the same big, 
friendly fellow, with the same laughter- 
wrinkled eyes; but now there was something 
beneath his reserve that she could not quite 
understand. Sitting cross-legged on the grass 
outside the tent, he played with ’Thello, and 
talked casually to Harriet while she moved 
about inside. All the restraint of the first 
moments had apparently passed; Garnett said 
nothing more about the horses until he left, 
an hour later. 

‘*Tf that pony of mine should come in here, ’’ 
he said, turning in his saddle, ‘‘I’d be a lot 
obliged to you if you’d send mea line. Sol- 
dier’s my post office. That horse of mine is 
about six years old, sorrel, ring-and-arrow 
brand. You’d notice him in a bunch of 
cayuses, ’’ 

A sorrel! Harriet’s thoughts flashed to the 





“SEEN ANY STRAYS ROUND HERE, MA'AM?” HE ASKED, LIFTING HIS HAT. 


sorrel horse on which Rob had ridden away 
that morning. She felt a pang of vague appre- 
hension, and wondered whether Garnett had 
noticed her startled look. 

When Garnett had gone, she tried to reassure 
herself. Of course anything that Rob took an 
interest in was all right; but why did he keep 
it a secret from her? Suppose that sorrel 
horse should prove to have the ring -and- 
arrow brand? There might be many sorrels 
with that brand, yet her heart beat more 
nervously and her lips grew dry. 

An idea came to her, and she ran up the 
glen toward the pasture where the colts were 
hidden. She knew that the sorrel was not 
there, but she wanted to see whether the colts 
were branded. 

When she reached the upper end of the glen 
she crawled through the barbed wire, and was 
just emerging from the shelter of the trees 
when she saw Garnett ride along the fence 
and look at the bunch of colts inside. 

Harriet stepped back, instinctively afraid of 
his seeing her. Why? She demanded it of 
herself fiercely. Why should she feel guilty 
because Rob was concealing something from 
her? She had done nothing wrong. But 
Garnett suspected something; he had not be- 
lieved her. 

Humiliation swept over her. Even after 
Garnett, satisfied that his horse was not there, 
had ridden away, and after she had returned 
to the tent, her cheeks burned at the thought, 
‘*He did not believe me. ’”’ 

She determined to tell Rob about the whole 
affair and to make him explain the mystery. 
Also, she would look at the brand on that 
sorrel horse. 

But Rob and Jones did not get home until 
ten o’clock. They were very tired and hungry, 
and Harriet was so busy getting supper for 
them that she did not have a chance to go into 
the matter. 

The next morning Jones rode away on the 
black horse. When Rob had gone down to 
the brush to work on the fence, Harriet ran out 
to the corral and looked at the sorrel. The 
brand was perfectly plain—ring and arrow! 

Her first impulse was to go out to Rob and 





tell him all about Garnett’s visit; but when 
she thought of how completely Rob’s work 
always absorbed him, she hesitated. After all, 
what was the use of breaking into his morn- 
ing’s toil with her story? She might just as 
well wait until noon. 

As she stood, irresolute, her gaze wandered 
to the distant prairie. Now, early in June, 
every minute of the day brought some new and 
lovelier expression of nature’s magic to view; 
the color that filled the valley was slowly deep- 
ening with the unfolding year. Far down the 
prairie spread the green wheatfields, the squares 
of alfalfa and ploughed land, the pale clouds 
of pink where the fruit trees were in bloom. 
Through the crystalline air the curve of hill 
and hollow shimmered resplendent. 

Harriet’s eyes grew vague while she pon- 
dered. For the first time her heart went out 
to her new surroundings. She had been stupid 
to shut herself out from partaking of this land. 
She turned restlessly back into the tent. 
Regret for not having filed on the land next 
to Rob’s and worry about Jones and the sorrel 
horse filled her mind. She was in no mood to 
settle down to humdrum tasks in the tent, and 
calling ’Thello, she set off up the glen. 

The narrow vale was beautiful now. Bees 
buzzed in the thickets of wild rose; wild flowers 
of vivid colors—scarlet, blue, violet, and orange 
—spread through the brush far up the sides of 
the barren buttes. Along the stream, where 
the ground was always moist, a dense tangle 
of weeds and vines had sprung up, and with 
the willows made an almost impassable hedge 
between the valley and the upper meadow, at 
one end of which the colts were pastured. 

Following the course of the stream, Harriet 
sought for a place to cross it. Here and there 
the willows had been broken through in tunnel- 
like passages, and countless hoofs had trodden 
the stream into a slough. ’Thello sniffed sus- 
piciously and Harriet wondered what had been 
there; but as she crossed the brook and pushed 
through the willows to the opposite side, she 
stopped short. A great flock of sheep were 
feeding. Spread out round the cuplike meadow 
they were eating silently, steadily, with a ter- 
rible precision that left of the rich pasture 


“I'M LOOKING FOR ONE.” 





‘*Oh,’’ she cried breathlessly, 
‘*you remember that herder you 
told not to come in here? He’s 
up in the glen now. I’ve just seen him. I 
told him to go, but he won’t. He laughed.’’ 

Rob walked to the door. ‘‘Will dinner be 
ready by twelve, sis?’’ 

**T guess so. Why?’’ 

‘*1’m hungry,’’ he said quietly. 
eleven now.’’ 

Harriet stared at him. 
up there?’’ 

‘“*Yes, after dinner. He’ll be there until 
then, won’t he? If I knew where to find the 
camp tender, I’d tell him a thing or two about 
that herder—make the whole outfit clear out. 
I don’t care if Joyce has put him on the next 
homestead, I filed here first, and he has no 
right to put the man on there, anyway. I don’t 
know whether there’s any law in this country, ~ 
but if there is —’’ 

He left the tent abruptly. 

Harriet began mechanically to get dinner. 
When it was ready, she blew the horn and Rob 
came in. He said nothing about the sheep 
herder, but ate his dinner calmly. At the end 
of the noon hour he rose, went to the door, 
and stood looking out. 

‘*T don’t know how I’m going to keep those 
fellows off,’’ he said, half to himself. ‘‘I can’t 
let my work go, to be chasing them all the 
time.’? He pushed up his hat and scratched 
his head dubiously. 

‘*Of course not; but if they’re going to ruin 
our drinking water and eat all the grass —’’ 

‘‘Oh, I’m going to drive this outfit away!’’ 
he said, as he went out. 

In her anger and excitement over the sheep, 
Harriet had completely forgotten Garnett and 
his horse. She began to gather up the dishes, 
and then, leaving everything, ran outside. A 
queer excitement filled her. She wondered 
what Rob would do. He had disappeared 
beyond the willows and for some minutes all 
was silent. From where she stood she could 
see, above the top of the grove, the rocky slope 
of the hillside running across the end of the 
eafion. Suddenly, from that hillside a cloud 
of dust began to rise. Harriet could hear 
nothing, but in a few moments she saw the 
sheep spread up over the hill and scatter in 
all directions. The dust rose in blinding 


“We 


**You aren’t going 
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clouds; the sheep, catching the panic from 
their leaders, fled wildly, and finally disap- 
peared round the hilltop. Harriet sighed con- 
tentedly and went back to her dishes. Rob 
would soon come in and tell her what had 
happened. Absorbed in her work, she quite 
forgot Rob. Not until some time later, when 
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she had hung up her apron and was putting on 
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her hat with the idea of joining him at his work, 
did she remember where he had gone. 





claimed. ‘‘He’s been gone almost an hour.’’ 
She went outside and looked up toward the 
glen. All was quiet; she could see no sheep| ‘Quit! You hurt.’’ 
or dust. ‘*He’s probably gone on over the| ‘‘Glad to know you feel something,’’ the 
hills,’? she decided, ‘‘driving them off so far | sixth-former remarked. ‘‘You’re improving. 
that they cannot come back.’’ 
Satisfying herself with that explanation, she | intelligent. 
went inside and sat down to do some mending. 
In a few moments her 
brother came slowly into 


new boy’s left ear. ‘‘Conklin,’’ he| 
said, ‘‘you’re going to see it.’’ 





DRAWN BY NORMAN P. ROCKWELL 
nine , 





like Conklin from bullying the little kids.’’ 
‘““The head generally manages to say pretty 
near what he means,’’ said Bristow. ‘‘Noone 
is more down on bullying than I, Dick, and no 
one will go farther to stop it. I owe St. Jo’s 


‘‘Something must have happened !’’ she ex- D: KIE Dana took a firmer grip on the | the sixth didn’t have the right to stop fellows 


The first thing you know, you’ll be almost | more than I can ever pay, and I’m not going 
How do you suppose little Kemp | to sit round and see you fired. You leave 
enjoyed what you gave him? Does your feeble | Conklin to me, and keep your hands off.’’ 


‘*But he’s such an aw- 
ful mess. ’’ 





the tent. 

‘*Rob!’? she eried out. 
**What is it?’’ 

His face looked strange, 
and he stared at her with- 
out answering. She took 
a quick step forward and 
drew a terrified breath. 
His hair was matted with 
blood; blood oozed from 
a gash on his forehead; 
and as she felt him over 
with trembling hands, she 
touched a bruise, swollen 
and dark, at the base of 
his skull. 

‘QO Bobs! What has 
happened to you, dear? 
Oh, he’s fainting! Bobs, 
don’t! Oh, what shall I 
do!’? 

Rob had turned very 
white; he swayed dizzily, 
and then caught himself. 

‘*T’ll liedown a while!’’ 
he muttered. ‘‘ Feel pretty 
mean. That fellow beat. 
meup. Jumped out on me 
from the bushes before I 
saw him. I’d run the 
sheep up the hill — was 
waiting to see if they’d 
come back. He knoeked 
me over—kept beating me. 
Must have fainted. ’’ 

His words trailed away 
and his face grew moist 
with sweat. Stumbling to 
the bed, he dropped down 
on it. 

Harriet had never seen 
a person faint, and for a moment she hung | intellect begin to grasp the fact that St. Jo’s 
over Rob, staring at him. The sight of his | won’t stand for a bully?’’ 
familiar face, bloodless under the tan, so| ‘‘But you’re bullying me now. Stop!’’ 
solemn, quiet, and strange, filled her heart| ‘‘I’mnot bullying you; I’m educating you.’’ 
with a passion of remorse. What ought she} He gave Conklin’s ear another jerk. 
to do? |**That’s just the way little Kemp yowled. 

The only restorative at hand was cold water. | Now you know why.’’ 

She bathed Rob’s forehead, rubbed his hands,| ‘‘Stop! Oh, please stop!’? From the ex- 
and tried to force a drink between his teeth. | pression on Dana’s face Conklin judged that 

Then unexpectedly Rob stirred, opened his | disaster was hovering close to his ear, and risk- 
eyes, drew a slow breath, and smiled. | ing a sudden backward leap, he put a little 

‘**All right, sis,’? he murmured. ‘‘ Just rest | distance between himself and the sixth-former. 
a while.’’ ‘*Why don’t you take some one your own size?’’ 

Harriet smiled back; then she ran outside| Dana glanced coolly at Conklin’s slender 
the tent and burst into tears. | frame and pale face. If the new boy had not 

‘*T must get-a doctor, ’’ she murmured, when | been too Jazy or indifferent to keep himself 
she had got control of herself. | phy sically fit, he would have been an attractive- 

Returning to the tent, she bathed and band- | looking fellow. 
aged her brother’s wounds. The cut on his | ‘*T might ask you that same question,’’ Dana 
scalp was bleeding steadily, though slowly; | replied, ‘‘if I didn’t know the answer. The 
the bruise at the base of his skull was swollen | difference beween us is that you’re a coward 
and throbbing. He was quite conscious now, | and I’m a chump. You’re not worth trying 
but very weak and dizzy from pain; and, | to develop into a decent fellow. You won’t 
although he answered her when she spoke, last here till Christmas; we don’t like your 
he evidently wanted to rest and sleep. | type. But,’’ he added in a different tone, ‘‘as 

‘*How in the world am_I ever to go after a | long as you’re permitted to inflict yourself on 
doctor?’’ she thought desperately. ‘‘I can’t us, don’t bully a lower school fellow again. 
harness the team or even put a saddle on the | If you do, it will be more than your ears that’]l 
pony. IfIhad only, only learned! I suppose | suffer. ’? 

I shall have to walk to Robinson’s and get; Without further words Dana turned on his 
them to go to Soldier for me. It means leav-| heel and continued his way to the upper 
ing Rob alone for hours. How can I ever school. Ashe started up the steps, ‘‘ Ananias’’ 


CALLED BRISTOW. 


“NO, HE’S NOTI” 








do it?’’ | Bristow came up from behind and seized his 
Tears blinded her as she stared down at! friend by the back of the neck. ‘‘What’s 
him. | ruffled your feathers?’’ he demanded. ‘‘Some 


‘*And it’s all my fault!’’ she groaned. ‘‘It | master been pickin’ on the innocent child ?”’ 
would never have happened if I hadn’t been so| ‘‘Oh, cut that! I don’t put in all my time 
hateful—hadn’t made him go, had taken the | bootlicking our dear teachers. ’’ 
homestead, hadn’t kept ’Thello in the first} Bristow grinned. Dana cuffed him on the 
place !’” side of the head; a sharp scuftle ensued, which 

She felt very remorseful and penitent. | ended in Bristow’s tripping his friend and 
When she had made Rob as comfortable as she | throwing him on the grass. Bristow sat down 
could, and had put water close beside him, | beside him. 
she set out. The fear that Rob would die| .‘‘What’s wrong, Dick?’’ he asked soberly. 
haunted her. Sometimes so sharp and heavy| ‘‘A lot of things.’? Dana sat up and began 
was the pain of leaving him there alone, and | to pick at the grass thoughtfully. ‘‘One of 
so dreadful the fear of what she might have| them is that fourth-former, Conklin. I’ve 
to face on her return, that she wavered and | just caught him bullying Kemp again.”’ 
looked back. Bristow whistled softly. 

Only the knowledge that her brother’s need| ‘‘I won’t stand for it,’? Dana declared. ‘‘I 
of a doctor was greater and more urgent than | had warned him once. This time I stretched 
his need of her drove heron. Through the heat | his ears and told him that something worse 
and the dust and the white glare, she hurried, | would happen next time.”’ 
hurried, hurried. As she rounded each butte ‘*You don’t want to get fired for fighting, 
in succession and saw the empty road curving | Dickie. Remember what the head told the 
far ahead round another, she wondered pas- | whole school after that scrap you and I had— 
sionately how much farther Robinson’s was? | no more fights. ’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. ‘*He didn’t mean,’’ insisted Dana, ‘‘that 








“HE'S NOT ELIGIBLE.” 





‘*All the more reason 
why you shouldn’t do 
something foolish and get 
into trouble on his account. 
Besides that, I’m an expert 
on messes. I was the big- 
gest one that ever hit St. 
Jo’s. ” 

‘*But you had the stuff 
in you, Ananias.’’ 

‘¢Thanks for those kind 
words!’’ said Bristow. 
** How do you know Conk- 
lin isn’t a similar world 
beater in disguise?’’ 

‘*There’s nothing but 
yellow in him.’’ 

‘*There must be some- 
thing else in him, or the 
head would have sized him 
up and turned down his 
application. ’’ 

**Well,’’ declared Dana, 
‘*if he bullies anyone else 
T’ll turn him ‘inside out 
and take a look through 
the débris for any neg- 
lected treasure. ’’ 

‘*You do as I say,’’ said 
Bristow as he followed 
him into the upper school. 
**T’ve had a bit of expe- 
rience that none of the 
rest of you know any- 
thing about. And take 
it from me, that bit was 
bitter. Youdoas I say.’’ 

Probably Dana would, 
as usual, have heeded 
Bristow’s commands if, 
two days later, he had not 
caught Conklin twisting the arm of ‘‘Mouse’’ 
Kimball, the ‘‘baby’’ of the lower, and a very 
popular youngster. Without argument or ex- 
planation Dana proceeded to take a hand in 
the affair, and great was the slaughter thereof. 

Although the event made a sensation in the 
lower, it did not cause a ripple in the upper. 
Dana did not mention it to Bristow. As for 
Conklin, chastisement seemed to have some 
effect upon him. For two weeks he kept 
largely to himself, and Dana began to hope 
that the boy had learned his lesson. Then 
‘*Arch’? Graham caught Conklin stuffing the 
first snow of the winter into Kemp’s unwel- 
coming ears. There was no fight; the captain 
of the nine merely thrashed the fourth-former 
until his fists ached. 

It seemed impossible that the head could 
remain ignorant of the state of affairs; but no 
word came from him. Some thought that 
Conklin was sneak enough to go to the head 
and tell, but they did not know the boy. 

All that Conklin wanted was to have the 
Christmas holidays come. He hated St. Jo’s, 
and swore to himself that once away from it 
he would never return; but although he hated 
the school and his schoolmates, it never even 
occurred to him to appeal to the head. That 
made Ananias all the surer that the boy was 
not ‘‘all yellow. ’’ 

A few weeks after Conklin had first deter- 
mined to leave school, the head sat before the 
fire in his study, talking to Bristow. 

‘*Billy,’’ said the head, leaning forward and 
poking the blazing logs, ‘‘I don’t think even 
the boys who dislike me most say that I en- 
courage talebearers. But there are some things 
I hear; it’s my business. There are also some 
things going on here that you boys do not 
know; I believe that they are your business. 
It’s for that reason I’m going to turn tale- 
bearer myself. Do you know that Conklin 
has written to his father asking to be taken 
out of St. Jo’s?”’ 

**What’s wrong?’’ 

‘*If you don’t know, I’m not going to repeat 
the reports that have come to me. If they 
had been more than reports from outside, 
Billy, I should have acted. Conklin’s father 
was one of the first boys I taught; his letter 
has hurt me more than I can say. 
Conklin trusted me with the most precious 
thing he could—the forming of his son’s char- 
acter. 


you. How am I going to answer that letter?’’ 
Bristow rose and walked toward the window. 


‘*You made me quit lying,’’ he said at last, | 


| prised. 
hockey ?”? 
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ANANIAS BRISTOW TEACHER 


L by Brewer Corcoran A 


AN NOUN CEMEN T 


‘‘and I won’t begin again even for you. I 
know all about this matter, but I’m not going 
to tell you what I know. I can’t.’’ 

He turned and came back to the fire. ‘*You 
asked my advice,’’ he said impulsiyely. ‘‘I’m 
going to give it to you straight from the 
shoulder, just as you would to me. Tell Mr. 
Conklin to write his son to quit sniveling and 
play the game. The father’san old boy; he’ll 
know what that means.’’ 

The master concealed his surprise, but his eyes 
glowed. ‘‘Hasn’t he been playing the game?’’ 

‘*You said yourself you didn’t encourage 
talebearers,’’ replied Ananias Bristow, with a 
queer smile that showed just how close he was 
to the white-haired man before him. 

The master came to his feet with his mouth 
twitching. ‘‘ You go back to the upper, 
Bristow,’’ he commanded, ‘‘and don’t come 
back here and throw my words in my teeth 
again—not before next Thursday at tea time.’’ 

‘*But what are you going to do, sir?’’ Bris- 
tow stammered. 

‘*T didn’t ask you that question,’’ answered 
the head, smiling. ‘‘Good night, Billy!’’ 

Bristow left the rectory with his mind ina 
whirl. He had never éxpected to be taken 
into the confidence of the head; but Ananias 
Bristow had not the least idea of the position 
he had come to fill in the school. 

His leadership was subtly emphasized the 
following afternoon. Just before dinner the 
eagerly awaited notice that the pond was safe 
for skating was posted. With skates and hockey 
stick in hand, Bristow rushed forth to find half 
the upper school and all the lower lining the 
shore. A shout of welcome went up as they 
saw him coming. 

‘*Isn’t the ice good?’’ he asked, looking 
from them to the pond. 

‘*How should they know?’”’ said Graham, 
with a grin. ‘‘It’s up to you to find out.”’ 

‘Why me?”’ 

‘*Maybe because you’re hockey captain,’’ 
chuckled the captain of the baseball team. 
‘*We thought it a good time to start a new 
tradition. Get out there. We’re all waiting 
to follow you.’’ 

Bristow’s face was red as he changed his 
shoes; then he stood up and jumped on the 
ice. With a yell the pack was after him. 
Keeping close to the shore, he lengthened his 
strokes as he gathered speed. A hundred yards, 
and only six or seven boys were at his heels; 
two hundred, and half of those were left 
behind; but when he was a quarter of the 
way round the pond, a boy darted out of 
the ruck and came after him. Bristow heard 
the ring of runners on the ice and put on speed. 
The other answered his challenge. Ananias 
could not shake him off, and at last stopped 
short. His pursuer almost collided with him. 

‘*Why, Conklin!’’ declared Bristow, sur- 
‘*You sure can skate some. Play 


7% No. ”? 

‘*Why not?’? 

‘*Don’t want to.’’ 

‘*That’s no reason. Why?’’ 

‘*Because I hate this school as much as you 
all hate me!’? the boy cried. ‘‘I don’t want 
anything to do with anything about it!’’ 

‘* Great spirit,’’? Bristow remarked. He 
saw his chance and was quick to take advan- 
tage of it. ‘‘Isn’t Ned Conklin your uncle?’’ 

‘*What if he is?’’ 

‘*Oh, nothing much. Best forward we ever 
had here, that’s all. He’d be proud of his 
family if he could hear you. Father’s an old 
boy, too, isn’t he? Used to be captain of the 
nine. He’d like to hear you knock, wouldn’t 
he?’’ 

‘*He’s heard me.’’ 

‘*Kither of them go in for bullying?’’ 

‘Say !l’’? flared Conklin. ‘‘You’re talking 
about my father. I'll knock your head off with 
this hockey stick if you don’t shut up.’’ 

‘*Getting kind of sensitive about the family 
name all of a sudden, it seems,’’ observed 
Bristow. ‘'Wonder if your dad and uncle feel 
the same way ?’’ 

Conklin’s hot color faded and his mouth 
opened. ‘*You—you —’’ he stammered. 

‘*Not at all,’’ retorted Bristow calmly. ‘‘I 
quit lying last year. I was a worse mess than 
you are, Conklin. I didn’t have a big name 
to live up to, either. I had something happen 
to me, though, that made me appreciate that 
I owed a good deal to St. Jo’s and a little to 
myself. Skate a couple of times round the 
pond and think it over. Sorry you don’t want 
to try for the seven. We need speed. Solong!’’ 

Half an hour later Bristow became aware that 
Conklin, standing a little apart from the other 
spectators, was watching the hockey practice. 

‘*You’re fired for the rest of the day, Arch,’’ 
Bristow said to the ‘‘crack’’ forward. ‘‘Go 
chase yourself. ’’ 

‘‘What do you mean?’’ asked Graham in 
surprise. 





Jimmie | 


He asks why I have failed him after | 
all these years. I’d like a little advice from | 


| **You’re a blond,’’ retorted the captain, 
'**and you spoil my color scheme. Get out. 
You new kid!’’ he called, pointing at Conklin. 
'**Come here. You seem to know how to 
| skate.’? Dana began to protest, but Bristow 
silenced him with, ‘‘You go choke. I know 
what I’m doing.’’ 

He proved that by putting the new boy on 
the trial first seven, instead of on the scrub, 
where he might have become a victim of the 
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hard-fighting veterans. At the end of five 
minutes even Bristow was a little dazed by 
the success of his plan. Conklin could dodge 
as well as skate, and he had a certain uncanny 
way of juggling the puck that completely 
bewildered the suffering scrub. 

‘*Well!l’? panted Dana, after scoring on a 
lightning pass from Conklin. ‘‘That boy can 
sure make a puck sit up and beg for mercy. 
Put him on the scrub and give us a chance at 
him, Bill.’’ 

Ananias shook his head. ‘‘ That’ll do, 
Conklin!’’? he called. ‘* You’re winded. 
You’re in no physical shape to play longer.’’ 

The boy’s face fell. ‘‘All right,’’ he said 
gruffly, and skated away. 

He paid no further attention to the prac- 
tice. Instead he went back to his room, where 
he passed the time before dinner in bitter 
reflection. He soon decided that he was a fool 
to have heeded Bristow and to have shown an 
interest in the game; he hated himself for 
his weakness. But that evening he had an- 
other shock. Bristow stopped him on the 
study walk. 

‘Sort of killed you quick this afternoon, ’’ 
the captain said with a smile. ‘‘Should think 
you’d hate to be shown up as soft.’’ 

‘*T don’t care,’’ Conklin replied sullenly. 

‘*Then no one’s feelings are hurt. But if 
you did care, and had any wind, you’d have a 
good show for the seven. Sorry the Conklins 
have a quitter in the family! Good night.’’ 

Conklin watched him run after Dana, and | 


then went into the study. He hated Bristow | young people now than it was in 
But the | former generations ; and those who 


because he was so brutally truthful. 
next afternoon something drew the boy to the 
side of the hockey rink. After he had watched 
the practice for ten minutes, he skated away, 
half in anger, half for some reason he could 
not explain. Round and round the pond he 
skated, now and then increasing his speed, now 
twisting, turning, and dodging imaginary holes, 
and with each stroke hating Billy Bristow for 
his calm superiority and keen insight. 

For four days Conklin kept up his lonesome 
skating. As he circled the pond, fighting his 
thotights, he struggled to keep his eyes away 
from the rink. On the fourth afternoon young 
Kemp, with his face flushed with excitement, 
skated up to him. 

‘*Bristow wants you in the rink right off,’’ 
he announced. 

‘*What —’’ Conklin bit off the question. 
Something seemed to be wrong with his throat. 
He was wildly happy to think that Bristow 
had sent for him; but why had the captain 
chosen this messenger? Conklin was no dunce. 
He realized that this was his chance, although 
he was too young to realize that the captain 
had made the chance to test him. 

‘*Kemp,’’ he gulped, ‘‘I’m sorry I bullied 
you. Try to forget it, will you? I didn’t 
know any better.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, forget it yourself!’’ replied the un- 
comfortable Kemp. ‘‘Hurry up. The team 
wants you; they’re waiting. Say, but I wish 
I had your chance.’’ 

Conklin skated quickly across the pond and 
entered the rink. 

‘Play rover on the scrub !’’ commanded the 
captain. ‘‘Ready, fellows !’’ 

Within thirty seconds Conklin was too busy 
to think. As soon as he touched the puck 
the bulldog line of the St. Jo’s seven was on 
him. ‘Twice as he started up the boundaries 
he was thrown. When he picked himself up 
after his second fall he was convinced that 
they were ‘‘roughing’’ him. 

But a moment later he saw Dickson, a for- 
ward of the scrub, get a worse fall. Dickson 
rose, grinning. ‘‘They’re working that new 
body check on us,’’ he said, as he paused near 
Conklin. ‘*Try to dodge quicker and pass 
when you see ’em coming. 1’]] do the same.’’ 

Conklin was surprised at his quick, ‘‘All 
right.’’ It was a new play, then, and not pun- 
ishment? Could it be that in their interest in 
the game they had forgotten him? Well, he 
did not much care ; he would play as hard as he 
knew how, and take his medicine like a man. 

A moment later he went through the first 
teami’s defense like lightning and shot a diffi- 
cult goal from the side. The speed with which 
he had executed the play left the seven gasping. 
His success made him confident, and he cut 
loose. Even Ananias Bristow had never been 
so fleet. The first team had to shift its play. 
Two men guarded the flying Conklin now, and 
they had their hands full. 

During the next week of practice Conklin 
worked hard and well. The color in his face 
became healthy and he did not lose his wind 
now. At first the “rail birds” watching the play 
had grinned knowingly whenever the veterans 
went after Conklin, and had wondered how 
long the boy would stand the hard pace. Now 
they were wondering how long Dickie Dana 
could hold his place on the school team. 

Bristow answered that question two days 
before the Hillcrest game. Practice had been 


postponed until late, so that several members | 


of the scrub could play in the match between 
the third and fourth forms. The captain was 
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late in getting down to the pond, and as he | 


came on the ice he heard shrill yells. 

Skating to the side of the practice rink, he 
saw the forwards of the fourth go through the 
third’s defense as if it were paper. 
Kemp stood between them and the nervous 


goal keeper. With a hoot of triumph, one of 
the forwards went into Kemp and sent him 
headlong. It was football, not hockey. As 
the triumphant fourth halted, after shooting 
the goal, Kemp lay still. 

Conklin came down the rink like a whirl- 
wind. Brushing aside his forwards, he stooped 
over the boy and lifted his head. 

‘*Only his wind again, Conk !’’ called Frazer. 

Conklin lifted Kemp to his feet, and then 
turned to his team mates. ‘‘I’m through,’’ he 
announced. 

‘*What’s biting you?’’ 

‘* Just this, Frazer. You’re not playing the 
game! It doesn’t appeal to me. I’ll see you 
all at the bottom of the pond before I mix up 
in this sort of thing again !’’ 

‘But you’re breaking up the form team, 
Conk!’’ yelled the captain. ‘‘We’ve got to 
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in America and in Britain, the 


Ti is commonly said that, wah 
Bible is much less read by 


can recollect the addresses and lectures they 
heard forty or fifty years ago agree in saying 
that a speaker could in those days assume a 
greater knowledge of it in his audience than 
he would find now. If that is so, it marks a 
change in education, or at least in the literary 
branches of education, as great as any other 
change that has come to pass since education 
itself became in the sixteenth century a posses- 
sion of the laity as well as the clergy. Noone 
who realizes the important place that the Bible 
filled fifty years ago will deny that it is worth 
while to consider what such a change means 
and what are the losses that it involves. 

With the theological or ecclesiastical or relig- 
ious aspects of the subject I shall not attempt 
to deal, for that might lead me on to contro- 
versial ground, whereas the points I wish to 
dwell upon are not controversial, but such as 
must appeal to all thoughtful men, whatever 
be their views regarding the inspiration and 
authority of the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments. So let us leave theological ques- 
tions on one side, and for the present purpose 
regard the Bible solely as a piece of literature 
and a record of events and thoughts from ages 
long since past. 

As a piece of literature, it stands alone, both 
in its antiquity and in the variety of its con- 
tents. It is a collection of writings covering 
a period of about a thousand years, for the 
oldest passages embedded in the oldest books 
may date from the eleventh or tenth century 
B.C.,—some few are probably still older,—and 
the latest parts of the New Testament from 
the end of the first.or beginning of the second 
century A.D. And how diverse in substance 
and form are the books that compose this col- 
lection! In those that present the annals of 
the people of Israel there are many passages 
that are models of prose narrative—terse, 
direct, exact, yet imaginative in their forms of 
expression. The finest of these are found in 
the books of Genesis, Numbers, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings. 





THE STORIES OF THE PROPHETS. 


Ta story of Joseph in Egypt, those of 
Eli and Samuel, of David and Absalom, 
of the consultation with the prophets 

before the kings of Israel and Judah went up to 

Ramoth Gilead and the battle fought there, of 

the last days of Elijah the prophet, his journey 

to the wilderness of Sinai, his return and contest 
with the prophets of Baal, have a vivid quality 
that modern pens cannot produce. One has to 
go for something of the same order to such prim- 
itive literature as the Homeric poems or the 
sagas of Iceland. When a man to-day tries to re- 
produce the fresh and direct simplicity of early 

narrative, he is almost inevitably drawn into a 

conscious old-fashionedness or preciosity. He 
is not natural, but archaic. He is an imitator, 

and imitation makes him artificial. 

There is in the Old Testament poetry of 
several kinds. The oldest form is found in such 
war songs as the Song of 
Moses and Miriam (Ex- 
odus, Chapter xv), the 
Song of Deborah and 
Barak (Judges, Chapter 
v), the lamentation of 
David over Saul and 
Jonathan after the bat- 
tle of Mount Gilboa (II 
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have you,Conk! You’rethrowing us. You’ve 
got to play; you’re on the team!’’ 

‘No, he’s not!’’ called Bristow. 
not eligible. ’’ 

The players turned and faced the captain 
of the school team, who had climbed the bar- 
rier and was skating up. 

‘*What do you mean?’’ Frazer demanded. 

‘*No member of a school team’s eligible for a 
form team,’’ Bristow said quietly. ‘‘Conklin 
doesn’t quit on his own say-so. I order him out.” | 

There was a moment’s silence; then little 
Kemp rushed up to the crimson Conklin and 
|gripped his hand. ‘I told you the. team 
wanted you,’’ he said, laughing. ‘* You 
couldn’t see through plate glass. ’’ 

‘*No,’’ retorted Conklin slowly, ‘‘no, I 
couldn’t. But I guess a mirror helped a little. 
Bristow’s some teacher !’’ 
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people living in close contact with 
nature. More numerous are the 
meditative and devotional poems to | 
be found in the Book of Psalms | 
and in many of the prophetic books, 
outpourings of the soul in which it expresses 
its sense of its own weakness and its faith in 
God, or (as, for instance,in the eighteenth 
Psalm) its wonder at His power as manifested 
in the storm, or its admiration of His works 
in animate and inanimate nature, as in the 
hundred and fourth Psalm. 
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Sometimes the reflections take a philosophic 
tinge. This is especially the case in the Book 
of Job, that strange drama in which the 
Hebrew mind reaches its highest level of sus- 
tained poetic power. Although the problem 
to which the book is devoted seems abstract, 
the treatment is not metaphysical but imagi- 
native, full of warmth and color, and some- 
times, as in the vision in Chapter iv, rising 
to weird sublimity. The most striking feature 
of all this poetry is that, although more than 
two thousand years old, it is absolutely fresh, 
addressed as directly to our hearts and minds 
as to those of the men who first read it. This 
is the note of all great poetry. It is universal, 
because it touches the primal feelings. The 
form changes, but the essence remains the 
same. Faith and fervor could not express 
themselves to-day in any more perfect forms. 
The relation between religious belief and devo- 
tion on the one hand and moral conduct on 
the other, the truth that devotion is vain, 
empty, and unprofitable unless it disposes men 
to righteousness, a truth that the Hebrew 
prophets were the first to enforce, has never 
been more clearly and impressively set forth. 

In the New Testament also, although it 
belongs to a far later and a less simple age, 
although there is generally less imagination 
and less of the lyrical quality, there are many 
passages that have an equal if different kind 
of charm—the charm of simplicity, dignity, 
and beauty. Besides those in the Gospels, 
which everyone knows, there are many such 
in the Book of Acts and 
in the Epistles. Saint 
Paul’s speeches in the 
former book and the 
thirteenth and fifteenth 
chapters of his first 
letter to the church at 
Corinth are familiar ex- 
amples. 
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Parliament, the Cabinet, and, for five 
years, 1907-12, the > British Ambassa- 


peoples that these an- 
cient writings were 
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translated from Hebrew | 
and Greek into English | 


at a time when our language had, so to speak, 
‘*found itself,’? when it had welded together 
and brought intoa harmonious whole the vari- 
ous elements out of which it grew up. 





A TREASURE HOUSE OF ENGLISH. 


N the age of Shakespeare and his brother 
| dramatists, which was also the age of 

Edmund Spenser, Philip Sidney, Walter 
Raleigh, Richard Hooker and Francis Bacon, 
the capacities of the English tongue were for 
the first time fully revealed, and a body of 
English diction was formed that has hardly, if 
ever at all, been equaled in the qualities of 
strength and flexibility. 

Although the translators of the Bible were 
not themselves among the great prose writers 
of that age, their work may be deemed to have 
been its most valuable product so far as English 
style is concerned, because the variety of the 
matter with which they had to deal required 
them to apply the language to a wide range of 
subjects, in some of which a more poetical, 
in others a more plain and level, style was 
required. Thus they gave us a treasure house 
of English, which is on the one hand simple 
and familiar, fit to be read by the unlearned, 
and on the other hand stately and noble, fit 
to express the highest thoughts. The New 
Testament is one of the extremely small 
number of books that is more beautiful and 
| impressive in our English translation than it 
is in the original Greek ; and this is itself no 
small testimony to its merit as literature. 

From the days of Milton and Bunyan, who 
read the authorized version of the Bible, then 
still new, when they were boys, down to the 
days of Abraham Lincoln and John Bright, 
who were diligent and earnest students of it 
in their youth, it has been a model of pure 
and simple and melodious English. Such a 
model is doubly precious to us in these days, 
when an immense flood of newspaper and 
magazine literary matter, written hastily be- 
cause written to be read hastily, pours inces- 
santly down upon us, and when many an 
author is tempted to secure attention by the 
use of strange and highly colored phrases. 
Englishmen and Americans are none too care- 
ful nowadays in their modes of composition, 
and do not show that sort of respect for their 
language which Frenchmen usually do. It 
would be a grave misfortune for English and 
American literature if the masterpieces of style 
that the seventeenth century gave to the race 
were no longer to dwell in our memories and 
form our habits of expression. 

We have been considering the Bible as liter- 
ature; now let us consider it as history. The 
Old Testament is a record of the political and 
spiritual life of a small tribe that grew into a 
small nation, a nation very small as compared 
with the mighty neighbor states of that distant 
day, such as were the Assyrians and the 
Egyptians. That record covers some five or 
six centuries, and is then interrupted, to be 
resumed in the New Testament as the record 
not of the nation, but of the origin and earlier 
stages of a religious movement that began to 
spread out over the ancient world just before 
the people of Israel themselves were uprooted 
from their ancient home and scattered over 
the face of the earth. 

The importance and the interest of the his- 
tory of Israel lies in the immense influence 
that its religion has exerted and still exerts. 
That religion in the changed and developed 
form of Christianity, that and the Christian 
church that it created, have been the central 
thread of history since the days of the Emperor 
Constantine, when it began to dominate the 
civilized Romano-Helleniec world, and to be 
diffused among the barbarian tribes that estab- 
lished their kingdoms on the ruins of the 
Roman Empire. It is something that everyone 
ought to study who desires to understand what 
have been the forces that have stirred and 
guided mankind for the last two thousand 
years. Indeed, the history of those twenty 
centuries cannot be understood without it. 
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OUT OF A FAR-DISTANT PAST. 


T has, moreover, a value of a different kind 
] that is especially serviceable in its effect 

upon the minds of the young. It gives them 
a glimpse of a world altogether unlike our 
modern world. The history of Israel is a 
romantic history, presenting many strongly 
marked characters and abounding in striking 
incidents. It sets before us a condition of 
society and politics unlike our own, and brings 
us among men who followed customs and were 
possessed by beliefs and ideas and modes of 
thought no less dissimilar. The characters 
and the incidents, boldly portrayed and coming 
out of a far-distant past, touch the imagination 
of the youthful reader. The unlikeness both 
of the conditions of life and of the circle of 
ideas that surrounded and formed the life of 
those ancient peoples, makes him feel that 
men were in those days, and may still be in 


the English - speaking | other countries than his own, quite diverse 





from the men he sees and knows in his own 
time and country. At first he takes this 
merely as a fact, and wonders at it. After a 
time, as he grows older and enters on a more 
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critical stage, he begins to reflect and seek for | a meritorious exercise, for edification. Never- | contemporary with the events they recorded, 


an explanation. 


Thus he unconsciously learns | theless it was really, although incidentally, | and children of quick or imaginative minds 


the first lesson of historical thinking—the fact | history of the most vivid kind, because it was | found in it food for thought and for imagina- 
that the human mind and human society are! written by men many of whom were nearly | tive reflection. 
END OF PART ONE. 
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always passing out of one phase into another, 
and that you must never assume the past to 
have been even as the present, nor fancy that 
the future will either continue the present or 
repeat the past. 

That some of those ideas and habits that we 
find in the Old ‘Testament are repellent to our 
present standards of conduct has been some- 
times represented as a reason for not encour- 
aging boys and girls to read the Bible. It is 
doubtless true that there are passages here 
and there plainly in conflict with the precepts 
of the New Testament. Such are the destruc- 
tions of the cities of Canaan, with all their 
inhabitants, described in the Book of Joshua, 
Chapters x and xi, and there represented to 
have been sometimes directed, sometimes not 
condemned, by Jehovah. Such are the impre- 
cations to be found here and there in the 
Psalms on the oppressors of Israel or upon the 
wicked man who persecutes 
the Psalmist, as for instance 
in Psalms exxxvii, or Psalms 
cix. 

The same statement ap- 
plies to the blessing invoked 
in the Song of Deborah and 
Barak upon Jael, the wife 
of Heber the Kenite, who 
treacherously killed Sisera 
when he lay sleeping in her 
tent, where she had given 
him refuge. The Book of 
Esther cannot be called edi- 
fying, but it must be remem- 
bered that the Jewish doc- 
tors hesitated long before 
they admitted into the canon 
of Scripture that book in 
which they had observed 
that the name of God never 
oceurs. 

Admitting all this, and 
admitting that there have 
been times when fierce par- 
tisans justified their violent 
and most unchristian words 
and acts by such passages, 
there is surely no danger 
that anyone, young or old, 
will be practically guided 
or influenced by them in his 
mind or conduct to-day, when 
Christian morality is based 
upon those very different 
principles that are taught in 
the gospel, principles that 
even in the Old Testament 
we often find declared in 
the teachings of the Hebrew 
prophets. 

It may be added that the 
passages referred to, and 
some few others that are 
unsuitable on other grounds for the young, 
constitute only a small part of any book of 
Scripture. 

It has also been urged as an argument 
against the historical use of the Bible that 
there is in some of the Old Testament books 
a good deal the accuracy of which as history 
is extremely doubtful. This may be admitted 
without substantially affecting the value of 


the books as a means of throwing light upon | 


the past. 

How far legend or myth is mingled with 
history in some of those books, who were the 
authors of those books and at what date each 
of them was written, are questions not need- 
ing to be here regarded, because the answers 
to them do not touch the worth of the books 
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for the purpose we have been considering. | 


The condition of society they depict, however, 
the passions, beliefs and aspirations of the 
men they describe, are true to the time when 
the books were composed, be that time earlier 
or later, and it is in these things that the stim- 
ulative effect on the imagination and reflection 
of youthful readers resides. 
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saturnine face past the doorpost of 

Caleb Peaslee’s carriage house. Find- 
ing his friend within, contentedly selecting 
seed ears of sugar corn, Lysander permitted 
his lank six feet of body to follow his head. 
An upturned box invited him to be seated, and 
having settled himself comfortably, he heaved 


M = Lysander Hyne thrust his somewhat 
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“ ALECK HAD JEST TIME 'NOUGH TO KETCH A LIMB ON THE APPLE 
. AND SWING HIMSELF UP OUT OF REACH.” 


a mighty sigh. Mr. Peaslee looked up alertly. 
“That’s quite a wind, ’’ hecommented genially. 
‘**Most ’nough to blow a body’s hat off!’’ 

Mr. Hyne sighed again, but did not answer. 
Caleb shot a quick glance at him. 

‘‘Anything on your mind, Lysander?’’ he 
inquired casually. 

Mr. Hyne comforted himself with a third 
sigh and crossed his legs with an effort; he 
was troubled by rheumatism, and his dispo- 
sition suffered with his body. 

‘*Tt’s ’nough to get on anybody’s mind,’’ he 
declared moodily, ‘‘to see the way girls act 
nowadays. ’’ 

‘*Tt’s your sciatica, Lysander, ’’ asserted Mr. 
Peaslee, with a cheerful grin. ‘‘There ain’t 
anything much wrong with the young folks 
nowadays—more p’ticular the young women. 
I kind of approve of ’em myself.’’ 


‘*Humph!’’ snorted Mr.Hyne. ‘‘Youain’t 


| got a niece that thinks she knows more’n you 


Probably there has never been an age that | 


lived more wholly in the present than our age 
does to-day, or an age less aware of what it 
owes to the past and less alive to what it may 
learn from the past. Even to that mass of 


do ’bout farmin’ and farm critters !’’ 


Mr. Peaslee’s eyebrows twitched. ‘‘Bar- 
bara?’’ he asked. 

‘*Barbara,’’. his friend admitted. ‘‘She’s 
*bout wore me out this mornin’, tellin’ me 


how much better I’d get along with my cattle 


| s’posin’ I gentled ’em more, and didn’t do so 


|much hollerin’ at ’em—’sif I hadn’t handled 


|cow-kind for more’n fifty years! 


educated men who are neither classical scholars | 


nor historians the events and the figures of 
the ancient world are, both in America and 
in England, less familiar than they were to 
equally well-educated men a century ago. 
‘To the boy whose education does not go beyond 
the elementary school, the Bible used to 
supply, fifty years ago, almost the only glimpse 
he got of mankind in the earlier stages of its 
growth. If this glimpse is lost, something is 
lost that seems unlikely to be supplied from 
any other source. 

Greek or Roman history is not taught in 
elementary education. Even in secondary 
schools little or no time can now be found 
for these topics in the increasing pressure of 
‘*modern subjects.’’ True it is that the Bible 
used to be read, fifty years ago, both in 
schools and at home, more often mechani- 
cally than intelligently. There was little 
comprehension of its literary and historical in- 
terest, but rather it was taken mechanically, as 


‘Wal,’ I 
says to her, ‘when I can’t get ’em to mind me 
when I holler at ’em, I’ll try a trace chain or 
a hornbeam gad. I’ll get results, and get ’em 
quicker,’ I sa'ys, and then I put off over here 
to get quit of her for a spell. 

‘**T don’t abuse my critters, Caleb, only she’d 
thorned me so much that I had to say somethin’ 


| to hesh her noise, and I guess I done it, She 


was lookin’ at me ’sif I was some kind of a 
pirate, last I saw of her.’’ 

‘*Oh, well,’’ said Caleb, with a smile, ‘‘all 
she’s got to do is look at your cattle, to know 
that your bark’s worse’n your bite; cows as 
slick as them of yourn ain’t abused much!’’ 

‘*T ain’t carin’ what she thinks,’’? Lysander 
asserted defiantly. ‘‘That is, not much,’’ he 
amended. ‘But did you ever hear sech fool- 
ishness, Caleb? Gentlin’ cows and _ hosses! 
What does a woman know ’bout handlin’ ani- 
mals, anyway ?*’ 

Mr. Peaslee pinched his stubbly chin between 











across the valley at some ruined farm buildings 
on the opposite hill. At last he turned to Mr. 
Hyne. 

‘*Over there where you can see that tumble- 
down stand of buildin’s,’’ he remarked, indi- 
cating the.spot with his hand, ‘‘ Aleck Barnett 
lived years ago, and he had some sech ideas as 
you’re tryin’ to have—only he had ’em, and 
he carried ’em out. He’d 
beat his cattle till they was 
*bout as wild as pa’tridges, 
and when he’d beller at ’em 
they’d scatter like a school 
of fish. And it was the same 
way with his hosses; he’d 
licked ’em so much that they 
stood down-headed all the 
time, with no more spirit 
than a wooden weather vane. 
That was his way with ani- 
mals: squall at ’em, and then 
if they didn’t sense what he 
wanted as quick as humans, 
hit ’em a belt, and make ’ em 
wuss and wuss. 

‘*That was the way with 
everything he owned, except 
one thing—a big roan hoss 
he’d got from a man over 
Amherst way. He’d took 
the critter on a debt, and for 
all his yippin’ at him and 
his lickin’ him, he couldn’t 
make any headway in break- 
ing the hoss’s spirit. If any- 
thing, he’d made the hoss 
wuss, and it had got so that 
the critter’d lay back his ears 
and squeal wicked every time 
Aleck come into the barn. 

***Cross the road from 
Aleck’s place lived a young- 
ish spinster woman, —Esther 
Bayley her name was, —and 
she was smart and keen as a 
brier. She had a gentle old 
hoss that was fat as butter, 
and a cow that she’d brought 
up cosset, and both them 
critters was so fond of her 
and so biddable that they’d 
do ’bout anything she wanted 
’em to. One time she was carryin’ a load of 
fall apples to market, and the britchin’ broke 
goin’ down Garvin’s Hill; and that hoss stood 
there with his feet braced till the crossbar like to 
cut his legs off, waitin’ for her to hunt up a rock 
and trig the wheel. He’d keep lookin’ back at 
her and whickerin’ kind of distressed, beggin’ 
her to hurry; but he never budged an inch till 
she give him word. And she could haw and 
gee that cow just like an ox. She was jest like 
that with all animals; I don’t s’pose she ever 
spoke a harsh word to one in her life, and she 
was all the time makin’ of ’em and talkin’ to 
’em. 

‘** Aleck claimed,’’ Mr. Peaslee went on, with 
a sly glance at his friend, ‘‘that a woman had 
no business meddlin’ with animals,—it wa’n’t 
what they was fitted for, ’cording to him,— 
and he poked a good deal of fun at Esther in 
his surly, gruff way. He was an old bach, 
and looked and acted like one; I say ‘old,’ but 
he wa’n’t only ’bout forty, I guess, at the 
time I’m tellin’ of. 

‘“*As I say, he didn’t take any stock in 
Esther’s way of doin’, and told her so more’n 
once; but she kep’ right on treatin’ her crit- 
ters jest as well as she knew how, and the 
same way with everyone else’s, fur’s she was 
fetched into touch with ’em—more p’ticular 
the roan hoss of Aleck’s. When Aleck was 
out of the way, she’d slip over to the grass lot 
where the hoss was turned out, and feed him 
apples, or mebbe a little sugar, or throw down 
a handful of salt for him to lick up,and ’twa’n’t 
long before she got the hoss so he’d foller her 
round the fence ’sif he had a halter on—no 
more like the hoss he seemed when Aleck was 
round than a bear’s like a rabbit! 

‘*But with Aleck he was the same hoss— 
bitin’ and kickin’ and squealin’ and tryin’ to 
crowd Aleck in the stall; and the more he 
done that way, the harsher Aleck used him, 
and the wuss the hoss got to be, till at last 
Aleck begun to be some scared of him. 

‘*Fin’ly one day things come to a climax, as 
you might say. Aleck not bein’ able to use | 
the hoss any to speak of, ’count of his bein’ 
so ugly, the critter got fat and full of life, for 
I’ll say one good word for Aleck—he never 
scanted anything in feedin’ his stock. With 
the hoss feelin’ so full of power and strength, 


his thumb and forefinger, and gazed reflectively | ’twa’n’t any wonder if he made up his mind 


that he wouldn’t put up with bein’ licked and 
hollered at any longer. 

‘*This day I’m speakin’ of, Aleck thought 
he’d hitch the hoss up and drive into Bangor. 
There was a hossman there that made a busi- 
ness of buying ugly hosses and handlin’ ’em, 
and Aleck thought mebbe he could sell the 
hoss to this feller. So he took a haiter and 
went out into the grass lot. 

‘*Aleck clim’ over the bars and fetched a 
beller at the hoss to ‘Come over here!’ The 
hoss throwed up his head and looked at Aleck, 
but didn’t make any move to start; so Aleck 
picked up a little club that was there handy 
and started toward the critter; and when he 
did, the hoss started for him! 

‘*But he didn’t start like a hoss that was 
cal’latin’ to be haltered and led anywhere ; he 
jest lowered his head down and drawed his 
lips up over his teeth, and started for Aleck 
full-splizzard, with a squeal that was ’nough 
to scare a man to death. Aleck had jest time 
*nough to ketch a limb on the apple tree that 
stood next the bars and swing himself up out 
of reach, and not a second to dally in. 

‘¢ And there he was—a man that had always 
bragged that he could handle animals—treed 
by his own hoss, and ’parently no way of 
gettin’ down till somebody come by that he 
could cozen into gettin’ a gun and shootin’ the 
critter. 1s’pose if ever a man’s feelin’s seethed 
and b’iled, Aleck’s did then. 

‘*The hoss kep’ right under the tree, lookin’ 
up at Aleck from time to time ugly and vicious 
as sin, and feedin’ a little betweenwhiles, and 
Aleck all the time hopin’ for somebody to 
heave in sight. But ’twas an hour before he 
got his eyes on a single human bein’, and 
then ’twas the last person in the world that 

he’d have had ketch him in such a mess. For 
Esther Bayley come round the corner of her 
house and started down toward Aleck’s hoss 
lot with an apron full of apples. She come 
along to the bars and spoke to the hoss, holdin’ 
out an apple; and then she happened to glance 
her eye up into the tree, and saw Aleck. 

‘*For a minute, I s’pose, Esther Bayley was 
so full of surprise that she couldn’t do anything 
but stand there and stare with her mouth ajar, 
as you might say; but pretty soon the truth of 
the matter struck her. And when she did 
sense it all, I s’pose Barnett’s Ridge never 
heard another such shout of laughin’ in the 
world. She laughed till she was so weak she 
could hardly make out to stand up, and all 
the time Aleck had to stay there and listen to 
her, when he’d have enjoyed himself a lot 
more tryin’ to swim up Niagary Falls. 

‘*Fin’ly, when Aleck had ’bout give up 
wishin’ that one of the three might die and 
change things some, Esther got herself under 
control ’nough to talk a little between giggles. 
She was a spirited sort of young woman, and 
I guess she thorned Aleck good for a spell; 
but at last she sort of relented a little, and 
begun to plan to get him down out of the tree. 

** ‘Now,’ says she, ‘when I get over there 
and tole the hoss away from you, you better 
get over the fence as soon as you can. I ain’t 
strong ’nough to hold him, s’pusin’ he takes a 
notion to get after you.’ 

‘* ‘Get over in here!’ Aleck hollered. ‘Why, 
Esther, I wouldn’t have you get over into this 
lot for the three best farms in Dilmouth! That 
hoss’d eat you alive. You go get some man 
to come with a gun and shoot the critter, but 
don’t you dare to get over that fence!’ 

‘*Esther looked at him a spell, and then she 
says, ‘Shucks! There ain’t anything the 
matter with that hoss except the treatment he’s 
had. Now you watch.’ And with that she 
was over the fence like a squirrel, and started 
toward the hoss ; and Aleck, too scared to move, 
almost, roosted in the tree lookin’ at her. 

‘*She walked straight up to the hoss, and put 
her hand on his neck and held an apple under 
his nose; and that same hoss, that had nothin’ 
but squeals and hate for Aleck, nickered to 
Esther and nuzzled for the apple; and Aleck 
watched with his eyes bulged out so big that 
*twas most a wonder he ever got ’em back again. 

‘*It was quite a job for Esther to get the 
hoss toled away from the tree, for he wanted 
to get one bite at Aleck, ’parently; but at last 
she got him away and over to the far side of 
the lot, and kep’ him there. After a mite she 
slyed a look back, to see if Aleck was over the 
fence yet; and there he sot in the tree, with 
his head down, thinkin’. 

‘**For the land sake, Aleck,’ she hollered, 
‘do you think I want to stan’ here and hold 
this hoss the rest of the day? Get down out 
of there!’ she says. 

** Aleck fetched his head up like a man wakin’ 
up out of a drowse, and he says, ‘Why, I guess I 
was.changin’ my mind some, and I don’t know 
why I can’t do it as well up in an apple tree as 
down on the ground. I’ll get down now, so you 
can go home.’ And with that he did get down 
and over the fence quiet, ’fore the hoss noticed. 

‘*Then Esther came back and got over the 
fence, and I guess she give Aleck ’bout as 
| Severe a talkin’ to as a man ever got; but he 
| stood and took it without a word. And then 





| 








cal’latin’ to do with the hoss. ‘For,’ says 
she, ‘you can’t do anything with him in the 
way of work, after how you’ve used him, and 
| I’d like to buy him.’ 

| **Aleck stood and thought a minute, and then 
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he spoke. ‘Now,’ said he, ‘1’ll tell you two 
things I’ll do, and you can take your pick of 
‘em. I’ll give you that hoss if you’ll take and 
lead him home, or I’ll go get a gun and shoot 
him. I don’t deny that I’d rather shoot him, 
but I’ll give him that one chance if you want 
to save him.’ And of course, when ’twas put 
that way, Esther took the hoss home with her. 

‘*But that was the beginnin’ of a great 
change in Aleck. It come hard at times for 








him to quit bellerin’ and thumpin’ his critters | below us—when they portaged. 


round, but he got over it, and after a spell I 


guess there wa’n’t any farm critters in Dil- | 
And after a | 


mouth any gentler than Aleck’s. 


Oh, if I had 
only been conscious when we reached it!’’ 
‘“*Why?’’ inquired Nina. 
‘“‘Why? So as to mark the place. 


spell he got so that he ’n’ the roan was pretty | been awake I should have made some sort of a 


good friends, too—but that was after Esther 
led him home, same’s she did the hoss. She 
outlived him twenty years, and she never quit 
tellin’ how good he was to animals. ’’ 
‘*Huh!’’ remarked Mr. Hyne meditatively. 


JACKS PARTNERS 
Rea, 


In Ten 


Nex before had Jack been so fright- 





ened. For a moment he stood uncer- 
tain ; then he raised his voice in a shout: 

‘*Nina! O-0-0-0-0-0-0 Nina !’’ 

Silence. He listened intently. The call of 
a night owl, the burble of the water, the 
crackle of fire came to him—but no answering 
voice. 

Wasting no time in further shouting, Jack 
picked up a brand from the fire, and by its 
smoky, flickering glare closely scanned the 
ground. But Nina’s steps had left no impres- 
sion on the hard sand and the wire grass. 

With a terrible dread gripping his heart, 
Jack tried to imagine what impulse would be 
strongest in her delirium. 

‘*To water !’’ he exclaimed. 
cool her leg—the river !’’ 

Carrying the torch, he sped down to the 
edge of the river, and again gave his long- 
drawn cry: 

‘*Nina! O-0-0-0-0-0-0 Nina! 
0-0-0-0-0 Nina!’’ 

His call shattered the silence of the woods, 
but no answer came. 

Turning to the right he ran along the stream 
for about two hundred yards; his breath came 
in gasps, and his shouts were incoherent now. 
He dashed back along the stream and past the 
camp. 

‘*Down the other way!’’ he muttered wildly 
to himself. ‘‘Must be one place or the other. 
Shout louder! Canoe? No, there it is. 
What’s that ahead? Tree stump. Faster— 
faster. What is— There! There!’’ 

Holding the torch high, Jack stopped short. 
On the bank of the river sat Nina, busily 
engaged in tying up her hair with some skin 
cord. 

‘*Nina!l’’ cried Jack. 
world are you doing ?’’ 

But Nina paid no attention to him. As he 
strode closer, he saw that she was barelegged 
and that her blouse was belted in. ‘Then he 
noticed that her lips were moving, and he 
stepped close behind her to listen. 

‘**Coming now, Jack.’’ She spoke softly, 
almost ina whisper. ‘‘Don’t speak so crossly, 
brother, don’t. Really I’m coming. I’m 
not, truly, much frightened, only—only it’s so 
deep and so—so scary. Yes, yes, I’m coming. 
Please don’t let me go out too deep, Jack— 
it’s so deep! Don’t be angry, Jack,—I’m 
doing the best I can,—I’m coming —’’ 

The truth burst on Jack. Delirious with 
pain from her wound, Nina imagined herself 
back in Camp Aquatics. She had dressed for 
her swimming lesson, even to the cord about 
her waist. And Jack’s heart hurt him sorely 
at that ‘‘Don’t be angry, Jack !’? 

‘‘What a brute I must have been!’’ he 
thought remorsefully. 

Stepping closer, he took Nina by the hand. 
‘““That will do for to-day, Nina,’’ he said 
gently. ‘*That was fine. We mustn’t swim 
too much, or you will be too tired. Come 
back now—see, I have a good fire!’’ 

Nina obediently turned with him. ‘‘I am 
rather tired. But I’m perfectly willing—really, 
I’m not frightened any more, Jack !’’ 

‘*Yes, I know, kid; but let’s go back now.’’ 

Trying to calm and soothe her as best he 
could, he led her back to the fire, and wrap- 
ping her snugly in the skin robe, made her lie 
down. He sat beside her; although he was 
tired out, he knew that he must not sleep any 
more that night. After tossing uneasily for a 
moment, Nina sank either into sleep or stupor. 
Jack kept himself sternly to his vigil; every 
five minutes he stood up and walked about to 
make sure that he should not again be faith- 
less to his trust. 

Soberly and quietly he thought over the 
facts of their predicament; the future seemed 
to be filled with doubts and obstacles, 

‘¢Sometime soon I’ll have to sleep or die,’’ 
he said to himself. ‘‘I must sleep in the day. 
I’ll tie my arm to Nina’s, and then if she 
moves she’ll wake me. But what will happen 
when our supplies are gone? Can she live on 
meat and fish alone?’’ 

Jack looked at the tea. With care, they 
could make it last a week. The fat meat was 
almost gone; the salt was running low. 


‘*To drink, to 


Nina! O-o- 


‘“‘Nina! What in the 
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‘‘We could make it—if we could keep on. 
But if we stop here a week—two weeks! And | 
the cold will be here soon. It must be getting | 
near fall. Some of the leaves are turning | 
already. And then— No, I won’t think it!’ 


But in spite of his resolution Jack did think | Indians came on this stream from somewhere | soon caught some of Nina’s cheerfulness, and | 





of it, as he sat watching through the long | 
hours of the night. At last, as the first gray | 
light of morning crept over the trees, he fell 
to his knees and prayed. It was a short and 
broken prayer, for he was only a boy, and | 
one sorely tried, but it was unselfish and from 
his heart. 

Comforted, he slipped down beside his sister 
and laid his hand on her face. The coolness 
of her skin sent a wave of gratitude through 
him. The fever had gone down; it seemed 
to him that there had been a direct and imme- 
diate response to his petition. 

As the sunlight came slowly over the tops 
of the trees that morning, Nina awoke and 
spoke naturally. 

‘*Why— what— Hello, Jack! I’m going 
to —’’ she began, but Jack interrupted eagerly: 

‘*How do you feel, Nina?’’ he asked. 

‘*Why, pretty well. My 
leg doesn’t throb much any 
more. And I’m hungry.’’ 

Although Jack was so 
sleepy and tired that he 
almost staggered when he 
walked to the stream to 
catch a fish for Nina’s 
breakfast, his heart was 
light. Nina was better! 

As he sat talking with 
her after breakfast, his 
head nodded several times, 
and at last, almost in the 
middle of a sentence, he 
dropped asleep. Things 
somehow just faded away 
from his mind. When he 
woke, it was to feel Nina 
shaking his shoulder and 
to hear her voice, sounding 
faint and far-away. 

‘*l’m sorry to wake you 
up, Jack, ’’ she was saying, 
‘*you have had such a good 
time sleeping! But the sun 
is going down, and you’d 
better get wood and some 
supper. ’’ 

‘*‘What? I’ve slept all 
day? Why, you poor, neg- 
lected, sick child! Why 
did you let me?’’ 

‘* Because you needed it! 
One invalid is enough in 
this party at a time. Now 
—eats!’’ 

Thus the new routine for 
‘‘Camp Wait-a-Bit’’ was 
started. Jack slept during 
the day; Nina slept at 
night. For two days he 
cooked breakfast, and then 
she felt well enough to do 
it for him. Day after day, 
night after night, Nina’s leg got better; the 
wound was healing cleanly, and she was 
steadily growing stronger. 

By the end of the fifth day Nina, in Jack’s 
opinion, was well enough to travel. In herown 
opinion she had been ready four days before. 

‘*To-morrow we start on, kid!’’ he said to 
her, after a final examination of the wound. 
‘**You don’t limp much now, and I don’t be- 
lieve it will hurt you to travel. And—we’ve got 
to go on short rations. I’m sorry, but no tea 
to-night. We’ve only enough for breakfast and 
supper to-morrow. After that it’s broth or 
water for us. The salt is nearly gone, tov.’’ 

From Pier’Makwa Jack had learned the 
danger of long-continued meals without salt. 

Early the next morning they packed the 
canoe and bade good-by to the camp where 
they had suffered and learned so much. 

The succeeding days went by with the usual 
variety that had made the trip, in spite of its 
hardships, so interesting. The stream nar- 
rowed steadily, and before many days Jack 
was having trouble in identifying the various 
stopping places the Indians had made. But 
Nina remembered them all. 

‘*T suppose my memory isn’t very good of 
those places we stopped at while my head was 
still ringing,’’ he reasoned. ‘‘But that means 
we are getting pretty close to home. ’’ 

‘*T think we are closer than we know,’’ 
remarked Nina. 

‘*Maybe so—but don’t forget that we’ve got 
a hard time ahead of us when this stream gets 
too small to navigate. For all I know, the 
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mark—or have told you to make it; but there’s 
no use worrying. We’ll just go ahead until we 
can’t go any farther, and then hike south.’’ 
Half a dozen times Nina started to tell Jack 
about her blaze on the trees. But she wanted to 


surprise him. His calm assumption that she had | 


not thought to mark the place where the Indians 
had come on the stream piqued her a little. 

But the next morning put all thoughts of 
the blaze from her mind. Jack awoke dull, 
tired, and with an aching head, and soon after 
breakfast Nina herself felt the same symp- 
toms. It was only a few moments before both 
of them were violently ill with nausea and 
cramps. Jack was badly worried. 

‘*It’s the monotony of the food,’’ he said; in 
answer to Nina’s anxious question. ‘'Nothing 
except rabbit and fish, fish and rabbit, and 
only broth and water to drink. And no salt!’’ 

‘*What shall we do?’’ 

‘*Push on—and push on fast. 
got through if we hadn’t met the lynx. 
we have to hustle. ’’ 

But they found it harder and harder to 
hurry. 
and shallower. 
out and wade, with moccasins and stockings 
on, to get the canoe over shallows. 

Nina remembered that when they were 
coming downstream with the Indians they 
had not dragged the canoe; but Jack explained 
to her that all of the streams were shallower 
in the fall, especially after such a dry summer. 

Their food became an all-engrossing problem. 


Now 


ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 





CRIED JACK. “NINAT 
YOU DOING?” 


Jack knew that they must get something 
besides rabbit and fish. He spent many pre- 
cious hours trying to shoot a partridge with 
his bow and arrow; but he was not expert 
enough to hit one from a distance, and his 
efforts to ‘‘stalk’’ the bird were unsuccessful. 

Nina did her best to devise new ways of 
cooking—rabbit fried in its own fat, rabbit 
stewed in water, rabbit roasted on a spit, 
rabbit baked in well-wetted moss; trout fried 
in rabbit grease, trout ‘‘planked’’ on a birch 
log, trout baked in moss, trout made into a 
chowder with rabbit broth for ‘‘stock.’’ 

Both found that by eating less and very 
slowly, they could overcome in some degree 
the nausea caused by their monotonous diet; 


but nevertheless their lack of proper food was. 


fast sapping their strength. 
‘*T’m so tired, Jack !’’ Nina said, one after- 
noon. ‘‘Can’t we stop a little earlier?’’ 
‘*No! I’m tired, too. We must push on. The 
sooner we get away from this hideous food, the 
sooner we won’t be tired any more. Buck up!’’ 
Nina was silenced, and for a moment her eyes 


filled. Then she turned on him with a smile. | 


‘*Go it, Jack! You can’t fool me any more 
with your scowl] and your rough speech !’’ 
Jack said nothing, but dug his paddle vi- 
ciously into the water. Then Nina bent to her 
task, and in a moment her clear young voice 
floated back to him in a song that she had 
paraphrased from ‘‘Seeing Nellie Home’’: 
It was from the Indians’ camping party 
I was seeing—Nina—home! 
Jack, whose courage had been at low ebb, 


If I had | 


We'd have | 


The stream steadily became narrower | 
Sometimes they had to get} 
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throwing back his head, joined in the song, 
while the two paddles flashéd in unison. 

But in a moment Nina stopped singing. 
Shading her eyes with her hand, she peered 
intently at the shore; then suddenly she stood 
up in the canoe and leaned forward. 

**Sit down!”’ Jack cried sharply. 

Nina was too much excited to heed him. 
‘“*There, Jack!’’ she eried. ‘‘There is the 
portage! There, where the trees are white!’’ 

‘*What? Where? How do you know? 
| You’re crazy! Why —’’ 
| ‘*Because—steer over there, Jack, quick! I 

know it is—I know it is —’’ 

| Catching something of her enthusiasm, but 
| steeling himself against disappointment, Jack 
| swept the canoe across the stream. Long 
before they touched the shore Nina leaped out, 
splashed through the water, and ran to the 
trees. 

Then she turned; her face was shining and 
| all her weariness had gone. 

‘Tt is, Jack! It’s the blaze I made when 
we went through. I never told you, but I did 
it—I did it!’ 

Jack stared, amazed. He could hardly 
| believe it. 
| ‘*Why—why didn’t you tell me?’’ he began 
| to protest. ‘*We might have missed it!’’ 

It was on his lips to say that she had en- 
dangered their safety by trying ‘‘to spring a 
fool surprise on him’’; but something in his 
sister’s innocent joy at having contributed 
something important to their escape made him 
withhold the impatient words. He jumped 
ashore, and drawing the canoe up, examined 
the three unskillful chops in the trees. Then 
his hand went up to his head. 

**T’ve no cap, Nina, to take off to you, but 
I salute a clever and re- 
sourceful woods comrade, ’” 
he said. 

Nina blushed through 
her tan and stooped to the 
eanoe. She tried to hide 
her pleasure from Jack, 
but she kept saying over 
to herself, ‘‘I helped—I 
blazed the trees, and I 
found them—I helped !’’ 

It was the song she sang 
under her breath all the 
afternoon, as they worked. 
They emptied the canoe, 
hauled it up, and turned 
it over. Then they spread 
out the dunnage, and se- 
lecting the things they 
needed most, made them 
into packs. Nina was to 
carry the heaviest pack, 
Jack would shoulder the 
canoe, and carry what else 
he could tied round his 
waist. 

Nina had estimated the 
length of the portage at six 
miles. She wanted to start 
at once, so that they could 
camp that night on the 
other stream. 

‘‘Our own stream, Jack, 
where we can feel we really 
belong !’’ she entreated. 
“Just think—six miles isn’t 
much—and it isn’t too late 
—please !’’ 

But Jack shook his head. 
‘*We’d get there after sun- 
set—too late to make a 
fire. No, to-morrow is time 
enough. ’’ 

‘*Well, I just must go 
a little way—to see if I 

remember! ’’ cried Nina, and before Jack 
| could protest, she darted into the woods. 

**O bother! Nina, come back!’’ shouted 
| Jack; but she only laughed in answer. 

| He followed her at once. Before he had 
| overtaken her, and while she was still a few 
| yards ahead of him, he heard a crash in the 
| undergrowth beside the trail. Throwing a 
startled glance in the direction of the sound, 
he shouted: 

**Look out, Nina !’’ 

Nina looked up, and sprang aside just in 
time to see a deer, running like mad, bound 
into the Indian trail almost within an arm’s 
length of her and leap away down the por- 











tage. 

‘‘Well, of all the peculiar things!’’ Jack 
cried in amazement. ‘‘A deer! And it never 
even saw us until it was right on top of us. 
| Something must have scared that deer good 
‘and plenty. I —” 

“QO Jack! Look! There’s a porcupine 
| coming—and what do you suppose is the matter 
| with those birds?’’ 

A great chattering and twittering was going 
on overhead. 
| ‘*T can’t imagine what —’’ began Jack, and 
| then stopping short, sniffed the air. ‘Smell 
anything?”’ 

Nina, too, stopped and sniffed. They both 
caught a very faint odor. For a moment 
| they were at a loss, and then Jack under- 
| stood. 
| **It?s smoke!’’ he said grimly. ‘‘I’m afraid 
| we’re up against it. The woods are on fire!’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FERDINAND OF BULGARIA 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


F you want to make sure that your words 
will carry weight, weigh them. 
Adventurers who dare not sail their Ships 
Till Wind and Tide are fair, will make few 
Trips. 
ERSONS who are constantly thinking and 
talking of what they cannot do are unsuc- 
cessful. Think of what you can do, and of 
how to accomplish it. 


EWER railway passengers and fewer em- 

ployees were killed in accidents in 1914 
than in any year since 1901, when the law 
that requires monthly accident reports became 
effective. During the entire year there were 
only forty-one fatalities to passengers as a 
result of collisions. . 

HERE have been many automobile parades 

this year, but none more impressive or 
significant than that which took place in Pitts- 
burgh the other day. Fourteen hundred cars 
were in line. In them rode nearly ten thou- 
sand men, all of whom are members of one 
or another of the six hundred and fifty Bible 
classes for adults in Pittsburgh. 


ARELY has a town deliberately voted 

itself out of existence, but Osborne, Ohio, 
has done it, in the interests of the Great 
Miami Conservancy District. The act, it is 
hoped, will prevent such floods as that of 
March, 1913; for it was done in order that a 
vast reservoir may cover the spot where the 
houses, shops, schools, and churches of Osborne 
now stand. 


HE neighborhood of Vilna, the Russian 
city that has been prominent in the war 
news of late, is famous for geese that wear 
shoes when they march to the market of 
Warsaw, two hundred miles away. To pre- 
vent them from becoming footsore on the long 
journey, the owners drive them first through 
soft tar and then through fine sand. The two 
substances provide the geese with.a perfectly 
fitting pair of comfortable boots. 
HO owns the railways? Political dema- 
gogues used to say that ‘‘Wall Street?’ 
owned them. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission finds that the stock of the railway 
companies in the United States is distributed 
among 622,284 persons—a distribution about 
twice as great as it was ten years ago. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has the most stock- 
holders—more than 90,000, of whom nearly 
half are women. Six other great lines—Santa 
Fe, New York Central, New Haven, Union 
Pacific, Great Northern, and Southern Pacific 
—have each more than 25,000 stockholders. 
ANY persons who never had the pleasure 
of knowing Dinah will be sorry to hear 
that she is dead. Dinah was the only gorilla 
in this country. For a long time she had 
been a resident of the Bronx ‘‘Zoo,’”’ in New 
York ; lately she was somewhat of an invalid, 
so that her keeper used to wheel her round in 
a baby carriage. Dinah was not beautiful; 
some, indeed, might have called her ugly, but 
she seems to have had a mild and agreeable 
disposition, quite at variance with the ferocity 
of the terrifying monsters that Paul du Chaillu 
used to write about. What red-blooded boy 
has not thrilled at the sound of that mighty 
chest, beaten upon by hairy paws, and that 
voice that made the lion’s roar seem like a treble 
pipe! 
NE reason why the West gets better prices 
for its apples than the East is because 
the Western fruit growers have learned the 
lesson of working together, whereas the Eastern 
farmers are in general still individualists; but 
signs of a change have appeared, not in the 
eastern part of the United States, but in Nova 
Scotia. The United Fruit Companies of Nova 
Scotia, Limited, represents about forty places 
that have formed a codperative buying and 
selling association for fruit growers. In their 
last season’s business they handled 400,000 bar- 
rels of apples, on which their net profit was 
fifteen cents a barrel more than the individual 





shippers received. They also got all their 
supplies cheaper, so that they made about 
twenty-five cents a barrel more than their com- 
petitors, and had an advantage also in the sale 
of potatoes and other products. 


* © 


BULGARIA ENTERS. 


"Tm neutrality under which the smaller 
nations of southeastern Europe—except 
Serbia—have rested uneasily since the 
war began is broken at last. On the whole, 
it is remarkable that it was so long preserved. 

King Ferdinand of Bulgaria and his govern- 
ment took the fateful step when they ordered 
the mobilization of the Bulgarian army along 
the Serbian frontier. All the world took that 
as a declaration that Bulgaria was ready to 
ally itself actively with Germany, Austria, and 
Turkey, since it was accompanied by the 
appearance of a great Austro-German army on 
the Danube, and the beginning of a determined 
offensive against the Serbian forces that 
guarded the river. The plan obviously called 
for the invasion of Serbia from both north and 
south, the crushing of Serbian resistance, and 
the opening of a road across Serbia and Bul- 
garia along which German troops could march 
to the relief of the Turks at Constantinople 
and Gallipoli. 

The Entente powers lost no time in prepar- 
ing a counter move. They landed a strong 
force at the Greek port of Saloniki—a pro- 
ceeding of debatable regularity in which the 
Greek parliament under the lead of Premier 
Venezelos promptly acquiesced; and when 
Bulgaria made no response to their demand 
that it demobilize, withdrew all their diplomatic 
representatives from Sofia. There appears to 
be small chance for the whole Balkan region 
to escape from being devastated by war for the 
third time in four years. 

A vast amount of scheming and. bargaining 
has been going on in all the capitals of south- 
eastern Europe as a preliminary to the drama 
of war that now opens there. It is not possible 
to tell which party will be the ultimate victor 
in the diplomatic -battle, but at present the 
advantage is all with the Germans and Aus- 
trians. They have gained an active ally in 
Bulgaria, and the King of Greece has once 
more refused to allow M. Venezelos to engage 
Greece on the side of the Entente. Roumania, 
moreover, still remains neutral, waiting, no 
doubt, to be perfectly sure which great alliance 
is to prove itself the more powerful and useful 
friend. 

In each of three countries it is royalty that 
is supporting the German cause. Both Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria and Ferdinand of Roumania 
are of German blood, and Constantine of Greece 
is married to a sister of Emperor William. 
None of these three kings is ready to take up 
armsagainst Germany, although there is reason 
to believe that in all three kingdoms a majority 
of the -people are inclined ‘to sympathize with 
the Entente powers. The leaders of the pro- 
Russian party in Bulgaria have protested 
strongly to King Ferdinand against his deci- 
sion, and have told him plainly that they fear 
national dissension and disaster in conse- 
quence of it. The Greek parliament showed 
itself ready to follow M. Venezelos into active 
coéperation with France and England; and 
Constantine will need all his determination 
and all the support he can command in the 
army, with which he is popular, to prevent 
his country from observing its treaty of alliance 
with Serbia, which pledges mutual assistance 
in case of Bulgarian aggression. 

For Bulgaria, the first of the neutral Balkans 
to make its choice, the situation is deeply 
momentous. Ferdinand, most adroit and ad- 
venturous of royal schemers, sees his oppor- 
tunity to win back with German aid all and 
more than all that he lost in the inglorious 
Balkan War of 1913. What will be the effect 
of his policy on his nation, and on the vastly 
greater affairs of the nations already at war, 
anyone would be rash to predict. It is certain 
only that it extends still farther the battle- 
ground of the peoples, and promises to moisten 
the war-furrowed soil of the Balkans still more 
plentifully with blood. 


® © 


HONOR THY FATHER. 


HE daily papers not long ago contained 
the account of the suicide of a weary, 


overworked, and discouraged man. He 
came home from his day’s work and heard 
his daughter singing ‘‘Everybody Works But 
Father,’’ and the mockery and ingratitude of 
it went straight to his heart. 
‘*Honor thy father and thy mother’? is ‘‘the 
first commandment with promise,’’ and one 
that the present generation has great need to 





keep in mind. It is not enough that in its 
sometimes cheap and shallow gallantry our 
sentimental reverence for woman includes 
motherhood. Fatherhood is deserving of more 
than an occasional and half-jocose word. Some 
thirty years ago a book entitled ‘‘ Mother, 
Home, and Heaven’’ ran through countless 
editions. A rather frivolous wit has suggested 
@ companion volume on ‘‘Father, the Club, 
and the Other Place.’’ As a matter of fact, 
there is no modern book that exalts father- 
hood to the plane occupied by motherhood 
in the popular imagination. In too many 
American families the labor that produces the 
daily bread, the sheltering and protecting care 
that makes the home possible, are accepted 
as matters of course. 

The pivotal commandment in the Decalogue, 
in which duty to God and duty to man meet 
each other, is that in which young people are 
commanded to reverence their father and their 
mother ; and in the present age there is special 
need that people put a new emphasis on the 


first half of it. 
‘ ® 


GIRLS AND STUDY. 


HE school year is advancing rapidly, 

and you watch the progress and condition 

of your boys and girls with anxious 
interest. The boys, for the most part, are 
rugged and contented, absorbed in their sports, 
perfectly indifferent to their studies, and mak- 
ing you worry only whether they will ever 
know anything or care if they do not; but 
with the girls you begin to see that worn, 
strained look, and to detect in them the nervous 
irritability that troubled you last spring, and 
that you hoped had vanished with summer’s 


‘fresh air and merry forgetfulness. 


The difference is, of course, partly a ques- 
tion of mere physical endurance, but it is still 
more a question of mental attitude. There is 
an old saying that a girl studies to please her 
teacher, and that a boy, when he does study, 
studies to please himself. It is true, at any 
rate, that girls are more conscientious in their 
work, more anxious, more keenly sensitive to 
failure, to reproof, and criticism. 

But there is another very serious difference, 
not enough allowed for. A boy’s study is 
accepted at home as the main purpose of his 
life. If he has other work, it is of a definitely 
specified nature, done at certain times, soon 
over with and forgotten. A girl, from the 
moment she can really use her hands, faces a 
thousand possibilities of interruption and dis- 
traction that a boy escapes. There is the care 
of her room, the care of her clothes, the little 
tasks about the house that some one must 
attend to. If she does not, mother will, and 
it is almost as wearing for her to see tired 
mother doing them as to do them herself. 
Then there are the visitors. Aunt Matilda 
looks in for a moment that stretches to half an 
hour. Jim cannot talk to her because he has 
to study. Susan has to study, too, but nobody 
thinks about that. Being feminine, she is born 
to ‘those little social obligations, and usually 
her books get only the tag end of her mind. 

It is that distraction of cross-purposes that 
by spring will net your daughter’s face with 
the lines you do not like to see. It may or 
may not be a wise thing for her to start the 
race of book-learning against her brother with 
such a handicap; but if she is to start it, 
your business is to see that the handicap is 
made as light as possible. Shield her, protect 
her, systematize her work and hours. Let her 
sleep with utter disregard of aunts and cousins. 
So you may give her af least a fighting chance. 
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COTTON — AGAIN. 


AW cotton now commands almost twice 
R as high a price as it did during the 
extreme depression in the early months 
of the war. At that time the situation seemed 
to the cotton planters almost tragic. The con- 
flict had completely closed the great German 
market, the demand from England had much 
diminished, and the domestic trade was so dull 
that many factories were curtailing work. 
All those changes, coming when there was a 
very large crop, quickly depressed the price. 
The planters proposed various measures to 
improve the situation. Some of them sought 
government aid. Others set on foot a move- 
ment to deal with the evil by individual 
action, and urged everyone who was interested 
to ‘‘buy a bale of cotton.’’ Still others at- 
tempted to rouse public opinion in favor of 
diplomatic effort to obtain a modification of 
the blockade policy of Great Britain, which 
prevented Americans from shipping their 
cotton to many of the European ports. 
Since that time a great change has come over 





the market, but it is owing to none of the 
measures enumerated above. Indeed, Great 
Britain has recently made the blockade tighter 
by declaring cotton to be contraband of war. 
Undoubtedly what has had the greatest effect 
in changing the attitude of buyers and sellers 
is the prospect of a light crop. It is clear that 
the yield this year will be some million bales 
less than the yield of 1914. But that does not 
wholly account for the great rise in the price. 
The crop of last year is by no means all con- 
sumed; and the surplus that remains, added 
to the crop of this year, would be ample for 
the total spinning of a year of normal activity. 
Moreover, there are all those mills of Conti- 
nental Europe that are unable to run. 

A moderate revival of domestic purchasing, 
as trade has improved, has done something to 
raise the price; and a renewed export de- 
mand has accomplished the rest. The move- 
ment began as long ago as July, in which 
month the exports were almost exactly twice 
as large as in the corresponding month of 1914, 
when there was peace in Europe. Since then 
exports have greatly increased, although the 
exact figures are not yet available. It is sig- 
nificant that every one of the countries of the 
Entente allies, including Japan and Russia, 
have increased their purchases of American 
cotton. When the proposal to make cotton 
contraband was under consideration in London, 
there was a suggestion that the government of 
Great Britain should become a large purchaser, 
in order to relieve the market. It was an- 
nounced later that that would not be done; but 
it is not impossible that some, at least, of the 
present active exportation has the British 
governmeht behind it. 

Let the causes of the improvement be what 
they may, the Southern planters are to be con- 
gratulated both upon the brighter outlook for 
the future, and upon the fact that the higher 
price of cotton has come about without recourse 
to artificial expedients that might be evil 
precedents hereafter. 


* © 


OUR NEED OF SPANISH. 
II. Spanish for Exporters, 


F the growth of our export trade with 
I Spanish America is a matter of national 

importance, then the study of Spanish for 
every young man or woman who contemplates 
being connected with it is a duty. For our 
national success in foreign trade depends 
mainly, of course, on the efficiency of our 
traders; and it is evident that in international 
business sellers must learn the language of 
buyers, or fail. What should we think of a 
foreigner who asked us to learn his language 
in order that he might sell us his wares? 

Obvious as the principle seems, its impor- 
tance is not. yet generally realized, for Spanish 
Americans are still complaining of having to 
do business through interpreters, and of receiv- 
ing thousands of catalogues that they cannot 
read—and that they turn over in bulk to 
their railways, to be used as fuel. A promi- 
nent New York banker writes as follows: 
‘‘Our firm has had to send a dozen men to one 
country in South Aiherica during the past 
year, and the difficulty we had in finding com- 
petent candidates who spoke Spanish was 
extraordinary. ’’ 

Perhaps, however, that was not the fault of 
the candidates. It is possible that many of 
them would have learned Spanish if they had 
had the chance, and that the fault lies with 
those commercial schools that do not include 
it in their courses. It is to be hoped, in any 
case, that all our business men will soon realize 
that their agents who cannot speak Spanish 
abroad and their correspondence clerks at 
home who cannot read and write it, might as 
well be tongueless or fingerless; and that all 
our commercial schools will soon toe the mark. 
Then it will be inexcusable, a3 well as useless, 
toapply for a position in the Spanish-American 
trade without knowing Spanish. 

There is one thing, however, that only the 
prospective exporter himself can supply—the 
will to work hard at the study of Spanish. He 
must acquire more than the mere ability to 
pronounce Buenos Aires or Guayaquil without 
making a wry face. The Spanish-American 
business man, unlike our own, wants to talk 
about something besides samples and prices. 
By being sociable you can sell him more goods 
than in any other way. And if you can prove 
that you are not wholly unacquainted with the 
literature and the history of his country, if 
you can quote a line or two from Mitre in 
Argentina, or in Chile mention the heroic 
death of Arturo Prat at Iquique, you will 
probably make permanent customers in both 
countries. Needless to say, however, fluency 
in a foreign tongue can come only from the 
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hardest kind of work. And that brings us 
back to the idea with which we started—for 
the exporter to learn Spanish is not a matter 
of pleasure, or even of personal profit alone, 
but of duty. If the majority of our commer- 
cial students will learn it as they should, our 
national efficiency in foreign trade will be 
many times increased. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


N ELECTRIC BATTLESHIP.—The 
keel of the superdreadnaught California 
was laid at the Brooklyn Navy Yard on 
October 14th. The California will be the first 
electrically propelled battleship, and will share 
with the Mississippi and the Idaho, now 
building at Newport News, in Virginia, and at 
Camden, in New Jersey, respectively, the dis- 
tinction of being the largest battleship afloat. 
& 


RMY PLANS.—The plan of Secretary 
Garrison for increasing the military 
strength of the United States calls for a regular 
army of 140,000, a national guard of 129,000 
in the various states, and a ‘‘continental’’ 
army of 400,000 young men, who shall have 
training two months yearly for three years. 
& 
OTTON FUTURES.—On October 14th, 
the United States District Court declared 
unconstitutional the act of Congress of August 
18, 1914, which puts a tax on contracts for the 
future delivery of cotton. 
* 
OVERNMENT EXPENDITURES.— 
The department estimates for the next 
fiscal year, submitted for discussion by the 
Cabinet and Congressional committees in 
advance of the meeting of Congress, call for 
appropriations of about $1,124,000,000. They 
are much the largest estimates ever submitted 
in time of peace. The army and navy esti- 
mates are about $400,000,000, or $150, 000,000 
larger than last year. 
& 


HE CREDIT LOAN.—On October 15th, 

the commissions of Great Britain and 
France joined the American bankers in signing 
the contract for the credit loan of $500, 000, 000. 
Baron Reading said that negotiations for a 
supplemental loan, probably of $250,000,000, 
would begin in two or three months. 

a) 


ANAMA CANAL..-~ The slides have closed 
the canal for an indefinite time—perhaps 
six months, perhaps a year. General Goethals 
has resumed charge of the work of excavation. 
The hundred or more vessels that were waiting 
when the canal closed have gone to their des- 
tinations by other routes. 
& 
EW JERSEY AND WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE.—On October 19th, there was a 
special election in New Jersey on a proposed 
amendment to the constitution that provided 
for woman suffrage. The amendment was 
defeated by about 50,000 votes. President 
Wilson journeyed to Princeton to vote for the 
amendment. 
& 
AVAL COURT-MARTIAL.—On Octo- 
ber 15th, Secretary Daniels ordered the 
court-martial of Rear Admiral William Nelson 
Little, retired, for negligence as inspecting 
officer during the construction of the submarine 
K-2. He named November ist for the begin- 
ning of the trial. ® 


EXICO.—When it was assured that the 
United States and the Latin-American 
republics would recognize Carranza’s govern- 


‘ment, he left Vera Cruz and went to Monterey 


and Saltillo, where he met cordial receptions. 
General Obregon was with him. Secretary 
Lansing made the formal announcement of the 
recognition on October 18th, and, after a lapse 
of two years, the United States and Mexico 
renewed. diplomatic relations. On October 
18th, word came that Gen. Rudolfo Fierro, 


second in command in the Villa army, had | 


met death by drowning. Carranza troops in- 
vaded the Yaqui region during the week of 
October 10th. * 
ECENT DEATHS.-—In Boston, October 
ith, Robert Codman, Episcopal Bishop of 
Maine, aged 55. —--In France, October 11th, 
Henri Fabre, naturalist, aged 92. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From October 11th to October 19th.\ 


In the first ten days after the Austro-German 
army crossed into Serbia and captured Bel- 
grade it was able to push only a few miles 
beyond the border. The Serbians made such 
an effective resistance, even before the allied 
reinforcements that landed at Saloniki had 
reached them, that according to the dispatches 
of October 17th General von Mackensen had 
sent to Berlin an urgent demand for more 
troops. A Nish dispatch of October 16th set 
Teutonic losses in Serbia tp to that time at 
25,000 killed and 60,000 wounded, and declared 


that the Serbians had repulsed a German army | 


that tried-to turn the Serbian right at Semen- 
dria, and had driven it back into the Danube 
marshes. Berlin, on the other hand, declared 
that the Teutonic army was ‘‘making constant 
progress. ’’ 

In the meantime British and French troops 
under General Sarrail were landing at Salo- 
niki. They gave their first help to the Serbians 
at the Hudova-Vilando 
bridge on the railway from 
Saloniki to Nish. A Bul- 
garian army, said to. be 
40,000 strong, attacked the 
Serbians at that bridge on 
October 17th. The Ser- 
bians, reinforced by the 
Anglo-French troops, 
drove the Bulgarians back 
across the border and cap- 
tured the Bulgarian for- 
tress of Strumitza. At 
other places on the border the Bulgarians 
were attacking strategic positions and pressing 
back the Serbians, who were anxiously await- 
ing the expected reinforcements. A dispatch of 
October 18th told of allied troops landing at 
Enos, an A®gean port that Turkey recently 
transferred to Bulgaria, and hinted that they 
would also occupy Dedeaghatch. These opera- 
tions indicated a campaign against Sofia that 
would so engage the attention of Bulgaria that 
it would have little opportunity to help in the 
Teutonic attack on Serbia. 

On October 18th, the British war office an- 
nounced that General Munro would succeed 
Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton in command of the 
Dardanelles expedition. The change was the 
outgrowth of growing dissatisfaction, official 
and public, with the slow progress of the Gal- 
lipoli campaign—a dissatisfaction so keen that 
speakers in Parliament had demanded the utter 
abandonment of the campaign. The divergence 
of views in the British Cabinet on that and 
other matters led on October 18th to the resig- 
nation of Sir Edward Carson, attorney general. 
There were other signs that England was 
facing a grave political crisis. On October 19th, 
it was announced that Mr. Asquith, the Brit- 
ish premier, was too ill to attend the sessions 
of Parliament. 

Russia and Italy were less prompt than 
Great Britain and France in declaring war 
against Bulgaria, but there was no reason to 
doubt their ultimate course. Italy, indeed, 
declared war on October 19th, and dispatched 
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a naval squadron under sealed orders to the 
Aigean Sea. The action of the Entente powers 


| was not without its effect on popular feeling in 
| both Greece and Roumania, the governments 


of which, however, repeated their declarations 
of neutrality. 

“Along most of the western front there was 
continuous fighting during the week, with 
something of a lull at its close that might, or 
that might not, mean the expected renewal of 
the British and French offensive. Berlin on 
the one hand, and London and Paris on the 
other, sent out such contradictory statements as 
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RUSSIAN PRISONERS IN GERMANY AT WORK 


to ground gained and lost in the Champagne 
region, the Vosges, and round Loos that the 
observer could feel certain of little except that 
there had been desperate fighting and heavy 
losses. In general, however, the British and 
French retained the ground that they gained 
in the big drive of late September. 

It became clearer and clearer that on the 
Russian front the Germans were preparing to 
remain on the defensive during the winter, 
although reports told of fighting in the vicinity 
of Dvinsk and of renewed activity south of 
Riga. At the southern end of the line the 
Russians were so actively on the offensive 
| that Austria withdrew troops from the Serbian 
| front to meet the menace in Galicia. 

On the night of October 13th, a Zeppelin 
fleet attacked London, and dropped bombs that 
killed 55 persons and injured 114 others. The 
attack was the first for more than a month, and 
was the most serious of the war. The victims 
of Zeppelin raids now number 117 killed and 
| 463 injured. 

British submarines suddenly became very 
|active in the Baltic Sea. They sank many 
| German merchant vessels, especially those in 
the ore trade with Sweden, a fleet of trawlers, 
| several transports, and at least one war vessel. 
| For several weeks there have been few signs 
of German submarines in British waters. A 

Berlin dispatch of October 18th, however, said 
that during the past few months German sub- 
| marines have sunk 23 vessels in the Mediterra- 

nean, including four transports of the allies. 
Rome reported that Italian troops had cap- 
|tured the Trentino fortress of Pregasina on 
October 14th, and Vienna reported that the 
Austrians had repulsed an Italian attack on 
| the plateau of Doberdo. There were artillery 
| duels in Gallipoli, but no important changes 
in the military situation there. 
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Don't let the everlasting three- 
meals-a-day problem tie you down to 
constant drudgery. 


When you think of dinner think of 
-Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is a nourishing wholesome ap- 
petizer which makes a “go’ of any 
dinner, hearty or light. 

Have it for the children’s luncheon 
and your own when you are tired or 
busy. Have it for the family supper 
or the emergency meal at any time. 

Prepare it as a plain tomato bouillon 
or a rich cream of tomato—or in any 
of the various tempting ways in which 
it is so easily prepared. It calls for only 
three minutes time and no trouble what- 
ever. Why not order a dozen today? 

Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 

Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 

Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 

Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable 

Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli -Tomato 
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OUT OF THE EARTH 
By Dora Read Goodale 2 


UT of the earth, 

Out of the fertile ground, 
Issues a sound 
Full of triumph and mirth, 
Full of the promise of bread; 
Merry with unbound sheaves 
Warm earth quickens the root, 
Sweils the grapes on the vine, 
Makes the nuts shine, 
And under the apple leaves 
Mellows the blushing fruit. 


All are nursed at the selfsame breast; 

All are brothers in labor; 

The East shouts to the glowing West, 

And my little field laughs out with the best 
And knows the world for its neighbor. 


Out of the ground, 

Up to the smoky sky 

Rises a cry 

Heart shaking and profound: 

The cry of a nation blasted by war; 

The cry of a village famished for bread; 
The cry of orchards sprinkled with flame 
And ditches choked with their dead. 
And a shudder runs through the earth 
And sickens the human brood, 

Till all are gripped by the pangs of dearth, 
And all are dying for food. 


Shall my little field be mute— 

Make no reply 

To a land whose furrows are charred and dry 
Or watered with tears and blood? 


* © 
THE LARGER STRENGTH. 


HERE never was such a friend as Miss 
| %| Sadie!” Lucy Edwards cried. “I go to 





her with all my troubles, and she lifts 
them right off my shoulders.” 
“If that is the case,” Blanche said, 
“then I hope a time will come when she 
will not be able to help you.” 
“Why, what do you mean?” Lucy cried, staring 
up into the elder girl’s face. 

“IT mean that as long as Miss Sadie can always 
help you, you will never reach the larger help 
within yourself,” her friend answered. ‘Not long 
ago I had a friend on whom I depended entirely. 
Whenever I was unhappy I flew to her, just as 
you go to dear Miss Sadie. I was sure she could 
always help me. 

“But one day I found she couldn’t. Something 
had happened to make me very unhappy, and 
although she was just as loving and sympathetic 
as ever, she couldn’t lift the burden right off my 
lazy shoulders. 

“There comes a time for all of us when we have 
to carry our own burdens. But I had not found 
that out then, and that night I went down into the 
depths of despair. But all at once, when I felt 
almost desperate, I seemed to break suddenly 
through a door into a place of wonderful strength 
and peace—‘the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding.’ 

“If my friend had been able to help me, I should 
never have found that wonderful Help that was 
waiting deep within myself. 

“T shall always want the love and sympathy of 
my friends, but I shall never again want anyone 
to carry my burdens forme. Do you know, I think 
that that was Christ’s meaning when He told the 
disciples that it was expedient for them that He 
should leave them. ‘For if I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you.’ They were 
depending too much upon His physical presence, 
but when that was taken from them, they found 
His larger strength abiding within their own 
hearts, and they at once became changed men.” 
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THE WEDDING GIFT. 


HAT are you going to give Eleanor?” 
Kate Chesley asked. “I’ve thought 
and thought, and still I can’t decide. 
Clare Delafield is doing her the most 
exquisite piece of embroidery—she’s 
fortunate to have the ability. Hand- 

ba id work is always handwork, even if 
your father is a millionaire. But the rest of us— 
what is there we can do?”’ 

Marcia Halsey’s dark eyes were troubled. ‘I 
don’t know,” she answered slowly. ‘Sometimes 
I think the truest thing would be to give her noth- 
ing except our love. Eleanor would hate to have 
us spend money we can’t afford.” 

“But, Marcia, we couldn’t send nothing!” Kate 
remonstrated. “It wouldlook soodd. What would 
people think?” 

“Isn’t it Eleanor we are giving to—not people?” 
Marcia asked slowly. “Should we care too much 
what people will think ?” 

“Of course it’s Eleanor. And we know she will 
love any little thing we give. But to give nothing 
at all —” 

“T know. 
way. I shall probably do what everyone else 
does,’”’ Marcia responded smiling. 

But after Kate had gone she sat thinking. She 
could not afford one penny over adollar. She knew 
that it would hurt Eleanor, who knew all about 


ats 














the hard winter of sickness and extra expenses | gq 


that the Halsey family had had, if she spent 
money for her, who needed nothing that money 
could buy. 


And Marcia had no talent for making wedding | 


gifts—nothing except— Marcia fairly started at the 
thought. 

Ever since she and Eleanor had discovered each 
other at school, fifteen years before, Eleanor had 


when she came the special treat that they pre- 
pared for her was pound cake, made after a rule 


I can’t help feeling just the same | 


all the world. And coming from you now, it is 
one of the absolutely perfect gifts of all my life. 
“Yours always, Eleanor.” 
Marcia touched the note with loving fingers. 
She wondered how it could have been so hard to 
be brave! 
& © 


THE FERRYMAN’S ADVENTURE. 


N the early seventies, when Nebraska was still 
very thinly settled, many people came from the 
older states to find homes on its broad prairies 

and in its fertile valleys. Among them was a 
family named Stanley, who came from Iowa in 
their covered wagon with few possessions but 
much courage, to live in a little house on the banks 
of the Loup River, about halfway between St. Paul 
j}and Fullerton. A beautiful cottonwood grove 
| bordered the river at that point, and so they named 
| their home ‘‘Pleasant Grove.” The land was a 
| part of the Pawnee Indian reservation. 

The Loup River is very swift, with a sandy 
| bed that is constantly shifting and changing its 
| channel. It is filled with dangerous whirlpools 
{and treacherous quicksand. At that time there 
were no bridges for many miles. Mr. Stanley was 
often called upon to help people cross; so he de- 
cided to build a great flatboat in which to ferry 
travelers to the other bank. The news of his 
enterprise soon got abroad, and people were 
coming from far up and down the river to cross at 
Stanley’s ferry, 

One day several cowboys came riding up, driv- 
ing a herd of cattle before them. The leader, who 
seemed to be also the owner of the herd, greeted 
Mr. Stanley with a curt “Good morning, mister! 
What will you charge to ferry my cattle across?” 

“How many have you?” asked Mr. Stanley. 

**A bout two hundred.” 

“That will be about twenty trips. I can take 
them across for ten dollars.” 

“Ten dollars!’ cried the cattleman. “Do you 
want to rob me?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Stanley, ‘“‘there is a good deal 
of danger, since they are quite wild. If they were 
tame, it would be a different matter. They are 
likely to make a good deal of trouble.” 

“T’ll give you five.” 

“No. If it isn’t worth ten to you to have them 
across, it isn’t worth five to me to take them over.” 

‘‘Well, I can make them ford it for less than 
that,” said the cowboy. 

“Yes, perhaps you can, although you stand a 
chance of losing some of them in the quicksand.” 

“Where is the best place to ford?”’ 

“About three miles down.” 

**Why not ford right here?” 

“The water here is very deep, and they would 
have to swim nearly all the way. There’s a much 
better ford down the river.” 

“Oh, I guess they can swim,” said the cattleman. 
“Come on, boys, put them in right here.” The 
cowboys began to urge the cattle into the stream. 
Farther and farther out swam the great, long- 
horned leaders; close behind them followed the 
others. When nearly halfway across, one of 
the leaders became frightened and turned back; 
the others followed him. That started the herd to 
swimming in a circle. Some faltered, and others 
trampled them under. The cowboys, on their 
swimming ponies, turned this way and that, lash- 
ing the cattle with their great cattle whips; but 
that only increased the panic. The bellowing 
of the frightened cattle was almost deafening. 
The owner swam his horse back to the bank 
where Mr. Stanley was standing. 

“The cattle have stampeded,” he said. “They’ll 
all drown. I shall lose nearly every one of them.” 

“I can save all that are still alive for twenty-five 
dollars,” said Mr. Stanley. 

“Dll make it fifty dollars if you do it.” 

Mr. Stanley at once began to throw off his 
clothes. He picked up an oak stick that was two 
inches through and two feet long, and with that 
in his hand he sprang into the water. As soon as 
he -had reached the side of the nearest steer, he 
seized it by one horn and sprang upon its back. 
With the short club he kept beating it on one side 
of its head, and thus kept it from following the 
others. At last, to escape his blows, the animal 
struck out across the river. Soon others began 
following it. More and more fell into line, until 
all the great herd were on the way to dry land 
and safety. 

Mr. Stanley’s position was dangerous, however. 
He could not ride the steer to the shore, for it 
would be sure to throw him to the ground, and 
he would probably be trodden underfoot by the 
excited cattle. 

But just before his steed reached the shore, 
he threw himself off sidewise into the water. 
The cowboys, who were anxiously watching him, 
saw him strike the water and disappear. They 
waited in vain for him to rise to the surface. 
They drove their ponies up to the bank and raced 
along the shore, looking eagerly for a sight of him. 
They had begun to fear that he had been kicked 
under water by one of the steers, and that they 
should never see him alive again, when there 
came a loud “Hello!” from down the river. They 
put their horses to a quick gallop, and reached 
him as he drew himself out of the water to the 
shore. 

“How did you get out of that bunch?” asked 
}one. “I saw you fall off right among them.” 
| “Oh,” said Mr. Stanley, “that was the only way 
| to get off, and then I dived and swam out wnder 
| water.” 

“Well,” said the cattleman, “here’s the fifty 
ollars. It’s the best money I ever spent. You 

Saved my whole herd, and I’m indebted to you for 
| more than the money will pay for.” 
And he rode off with the men to collect the 
| Scaitered cattle. 
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UNDER ANOTHER NAME. 


different countries was discovered by an 


loved to come over to spend the night, and always "Traits familiar things have different names in 


Englishman while he was visiting the United 


that had been in the Halsey family for several | States. Thushe tells the story of the watermelons: 


generations. But who ever heard of sending pound 


cake for a wedding present to the daughter of a| on the menu, ‘ Watermelon.” 


millionaire! But after all if it was the thing that 
Eleanor would like — 


| I was eating dinner in an Eastern city, and saw 
We have water- 

melons in England, but they are what you in 
| America call ‘‘muskmelons.” Therefore I called 


Marcia made the cake the next day. It was | the waiter and said, “Bring me two watermelons.” 


perfect — Grandmother Halsey’s receipt never 


The dusky waiter’s eyes grew large, and he 


failed. She boxed the cake and tied the box with | protested: 


white ribbon and sent it with a tiny note. By 
special messenger a note came back. 


“But, sah, you don’t want two watahmelons!” 
I am not accustomed to have waiters tell me 


“Marcia, dear. It brought a lump in my throat! | what I want. I knew perfectly well what I wanted. 


The kind you feel when some one has done a real 
thing. 
somuch tome. It was the symbol of all the happy 

times that we have had together back through the | 
years. Do you remember how I hung over the | 
kitchen table the first time I saw your mother | 
make that cake? There is no cake like it in 


I saw some people at the next table smile at each 


Nothing else could possibly have meant | other, and I was vexed. Therefore I replied to 


the waiter with much dignity: 

“T want two watermelons.” 

The waiter seemed about to protest again, but 
thought better of itand went away. While he was 
gone, I looked round and found everyone within 


hearing distance smiling curiously. Looking fur- 
ther, I saw another waiter setting down before 
another man a plate containing an immense round 
of something green outside and bright red within. 
Then I spied my own waiter returning, bearing 
on euch uplifted palm an immense green oval. No 
wonder the people smiled! The smile was about 
to become a laugh. Ithought Ishoulddie! Then 
an idea came to me! When the waiter reached 
my place, I looked at his burden quite judicially, 
tapped each of those elephantine “watermelons,” 
and then gave my order in a calm, decided tone: 
“Bring me a slice from this one.” 
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THE WILLOW GROUSE. 


N America, from Newfoundland north and 
I northwest far beyond the arctic circle, lives 

the bird called the willow grouse, a species of 
ptarmigan. On the barren grounds of Canada 
immense flocks of ptarmigans take the place that 
the prairie chicken once occupied on the plains of 
our own West. 

The willow grouse comes south into the spruce 
timber in winter and flies back in the spring far 
into the arctic regions. So far does his breeding 
range extend beyond the habitable portions of 
the globe that few are familiar with him, except 
the big-game hunter, the Indian, and the Eskimo. 

In winter, the willow grouse is dressed all in 
white, except his jaunty tail, which is jet black, 
as are the quill shafts of his wings. His summer 
dress is of a reddish brown, not unlike that of the 
prairie chicken, although it may be blotched and 
spotted with white feathers, for he molts three 
times a year, and seems to don his new overcoat 
one feather at a time. His winter suit is as dense, 














soft, and fluffy as that of the great arctic owl; the 
feathers extend to his very toenails, and spread 
into a kind of snowshoe that carries him lightly 


over the newly fallen snow. The ptarmigan re- 
sembles the snowy owl also in the ghostlike way 
in which he flits from swamp to bog with never a 
rustle of his wings. 

Owing to the thickness and warmth of his jacket, 
our ptarmigan is as comfortable deep down under 
a snowdrift as a goldfish in its bowl of water. 
When the winter air becomes too sharp, or this 
hardy bird desires to go to bed, down he plunges 
into the snow, works his way far under it, and there 
remains snug and warm until he thinks it time for 
breakfast. Except for a few months in mid- 
summer, when the young are being hatched and 
reared, the entire life of the grouse is spent where 
the ground is covered with snow. Northern trav- 
elers declare that even baby ptarmigans ‘‘dust’’ 
in a snow bank, just as quail or ruffed grouse do 
in the dust of a well-used summer road. 

The strangest feature of ptarmigan life is that 
the birds have become almost as nocturnal as 
their fiercest foe, the snowy owl. His relatives, 
including the ruffed grouse, prairie chicken, wild 
turkey, and pheasant, go to roost at dusk, and 
there remain until morning. The ptarmigan, how- 
ever, prefers to forage at night. Hunters relate 
strange tales of fine ptarmigan shooting at mid- 
night, when the birds fly as boldly as prairie 
chickens do at noon. 

A reasonable explanation of the ptarmigan’s 
strange habit of turning night into day or day into 
night—strange because he has not the night- 
seeing eyes of nocturnal birds—lies in the unusual 
conditions of light and darkness with which he 
has to contend. In his midsummer home beyond 
the arctic circle the July days are very long 
indeed, and our little grouse must take his cat 
nap while the northern sun is still glaring at him 
over the rim of the world. On the other hand, 
through December and January the sun deserts 
him for many days in succession, and, being a bird 
of splendid digestion and a voracious feeder, he 
could not possibly wait until “sunup” for his break- 
fast. In the course of time, therefore, he has 
come to treat the matter of daylight or darkness 
with supreme indifference. 
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A JOY RIDE IN A FRENCH 
AMBULANCE. 


VEN in the ambulance service of a great 
E war, where pathos, tragedy, and death are 

to be met with on every hand, amusing, 
human little incidents occur that serve as rays of 
light to. break the black monotony of constant 
grief. In the Yale Review Mr. Howard Copland, 
who has been engaged in the Red Cross service 
in Paris, tells an appealing little incident that 
occurred in the course of the daily routine: 

My work one morning was more cheerful than 
usual. I had dismounted all my scaffolding for 
holding stretchers, and my ambulance was once 
again an omnibus, with benches along each side. 
I had five convalescent soldiers to take to their 
place of departure from Paris, after several weeks 
in our hospital. 

I did not take them to their place of departure— 
and therein lies my crime! But I afterward con- 
fessed the truth to the head nurse, who replied, 
after some reflection, “Well, Monsieur Copland, 
because you are a stranger here it will always be 
possible to say that you lost your way in the great 
city of Paris.” 

We waited in the courtyard of the hospital, and 
Madame la Directrice shook hands with four of 
my convalescents and repeated words of cheer 
and said bon voyage; but “General Pau” did not 
come, nor could he be found. And Madame la 
Directrice repeated words of cheer and kept saying 
bon voyage for a quarter of an hour until a ‘‘ boy 
skoot” found General Pau (like his namesake, 
now with only one arm) somewhere in the wards, 
repeating his thanks and shaking his one hand 
with all ces dames who had been so lovely to him. 
General Pau was lovable and impayable, and 
hé won me at once. 

He had never seen Paris, having lived all his life 
in Bordeaux, where he is a stonecutter, but if there 
was one thing more than another that he did want 
to see, it was Paris; and for six weeks he had flat- 
tened his face against the windows of his ward 








trying to see all of Paris that would pass by the 
little narrow street outside. Four in all of my five 
had never seen Paris, and after to-day they stood 
little chance of ever doing so. 

So I committed my crime, and if it is ever known 
more widely, my Red Cross career is over. For I 
had two of those men on the driver’s seat beside 
me, and the other two had good seats at the open 
door behind, and I took them such a “joy ride’’! 
All round the boulevards! I stopped in the Place 
du Carrousel and had them descend to see the 
straight view past the Obelisk to the Are de Tri- 
omphe at the end; I pointed out the place where 
the guillotine stood on the Place de la Concorde, 
and showed them the big tomb where Napoleon 
lies under the Invalides, 

Here is the most touching part of the story: 
When [ left that stonemason from Bordeaux with 
his un bras de moins in his empty sleeve, after the 
forbidden joy ride round the boulevards, he said 
to me, “On me gate jusqu’a la fin!” (They are 
spoiling me right up to the end.) This poor stone- 
mason, called from his family and his humble 
work, thrown into a hell of ten weeks of fighting 
in the trenches, and sent back with only one arm, 
so that he can never be a stonemason again, could 
only find thoughts to thank all ces dames at the 
hospital for having been so good to him! And 
ravished by the marvelous drive that I gave him, 
“On me gate jusqu’a la fin!” 
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TWO SCOTCH SIMPLETONS. 


IDE by side with anecdotes of its wits and 
S great folk, the town with a history, British or 

American, rarely fails to preserve and cherish 
traditions of its simpletons. In a recent volume, 
Mr. D. Macleod Malloch has given several such 
from the annals of Glasgow. 

A Scotch gentleman of that city had in his 
employ at one time a simple-minded groom, faith- 
ful, but far from intelligent, who was frequently 
despondent over the omissions and mistakes that 
he too often committed. One day, going unexpect- 
edly into the stables, the master was amazed to 
discover him dangling in mid-air at the end of a 
trace, the other end of which was buckled round a 
beam. The spectacle was mystifying, but no more, 
since the end attached to the pendent body was not 
about the neck, but firmly buckled about the waist. 

“What on earth are you up to now?” demanded 
the master. 

“I’m tryin’ to hang myself, sir,’’ said the man 
wearily but respectfully. 

“Then why didn’t you tie the trace round your 
neck ?”’ inquired his employer curiously. 

“T did try that way once, sir,” responded the 
groom in discouraged tones, “but I couldna 
breathe.” 

He was unbuckled, scolded, and diverted from 
his suicidal intent even more easily than another 
Glasgow simpleton, one Jock, assistant cook in 
the house of Sir John Maxwell, was diverted from 
a much more vigorous attempt at murderous as- 
sault. In a dispute with the cook on some point 
of duty, that high-spirited personage had so far 
forgotten herself as to hit him with a shovel. 
Jock’s good nature suddenly forsook him at the 
affront; also his chivalry. Snatching up a long, 
three-pronged fork, Jock launched himself with 
a howl of rage in the cook’s direction, and she 
fled before the onset. Outdoors she dashed, with 
Jock at her heels, and round and round the lawn 
went the chase, pursuer and pursued leaping 
madly over flower beds as they ran. But Jock 
was lean and agile, and cook, as is the wont of 
cooks, was fat and scant of breath. She felt that 
her end was near; she could run no longer, and 
the fateful prongs were at her back, when a flash 
of native wit came to her rescue. Whirling about 
to face the frantic avenger, she put her arms 
akimbo, and with her hands on her hips called to 
him with a laugh as he came up: 

“Man, Jock, that’s been a race!” 

Jock dropped the fork with a pleased grin, and 
replied pridefully, “Hecht! Ye may say’t!” 
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A PRINCE’S CHILLY DIP. 


RINCE Henry of Prussia is an ardent sailor, 
Says Pearson’s Weekly, but he is known 
among the bluejackets as a great martinet, 

and they fear rather than love him. The follow- 
ing story is typical of his methods, and shows that, 
although he expects those under his command to 
put up with all kinds of hardships, he is by no 
means above “roughing it” himself. 

One day, when he was on board a warship in the 
North Sea, he suddenly gave the order, “All hands 
to bathe!” 

It was a bitterly cold day and the water was like 
ice. The order was so evidently distasteful that 
one of the officers ventured to make a mild protest 
to the prince. Without answering him a single 
word, Prince Henry, although fully clothed, sprang 
over the vessel’s side, swam out a good distance in 
the icy water, and returned to the deck dripping 
from head to foot. 

After that, the sailors took their bath without 
demur. 

&® 


“OUGH.” 


N exchange prints the following list of words 
ending in “ough,” and adds the pronun- 
ciation of the more obscure words, so far 

as ascertainable from the dictjonaries: Messrs. 
Gough (goff), Hough (huff), and Clough (cluff), 
though tough enough, thought through the day 
that they would visit Mr. Brough (broo), who, 
having a hiccough (hiccup) and a cough, lived in a 
clough (cluff or clou), with plenty of dough, and 
a tame chough (chuff) kept near a plough in a 
rough trough, hung to a bough over a lough (loch). 
A slough (sluf) of the bank into the slough (sloo) 
injured his thoroughbred’s hough (hock). 

No wonder the foreigner shudders at those four 
terrible letters! 
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NOT HIS FUNERAL. 


T is the kindly custom in a certain English 
village, says a Philadelphia paper, for the well- 
to-do inhabitants to make good any loss that 

the villagers sustain through the death of live 
stock. The retired manufacturer who had only 
recently settled in the village was ignorant of 
that fact, and was much puzzled by the visit 
of a laborer’s wife, who said that she had lost 
a pig. 

“Well, I haven’t got it,” explained the puzzled 

newcomer. 

“What I mean, sir, is, of course, the pig died,” 

nervously explained the woman. 

“Well, what do you want me to do?” cried the 

thoroughly bewildered man. “Send a wreath?” 
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WHERE LITTLE BEAR LIVED IN THE WINTER. 
BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


the air and Jack Frost was waiting 

round the corner, Father Bear and 
Mother Bear went house hunting. They left 
Little Bear at home, because he was so cross 
about sleeping all winter. He was sure it was 
a foolish waste of time. 

‘See how plump I am,” he said to his 
mother. ‘‘Look at my coat. It is thicker and 
warmer than it was in the summer, and my 
hair has grown long. I’d love to play in the 
snow and go sliding on the ice. Father Deer’s 
children do not sleep all winter. They make 
tracks in the snow; and they lie down to rest 
in the evergreens, and watch for their enemies 
in the middle of the day. Father Deer told 
me all about it.’’ 

Mother Bear laughed. ‘‘Sonny Bear,’’ said 
she, ‘‘we expect to choose a house for the 
winter this very morning; so you shall stay 
at home for a last long playday. Have a good 
time and be a good little bear. ’’ 

‘*But I don’t want to leave this dear old 
house!’’ wailed Little Bear. ‘‘Mrs. Maria 
Wildcat, she said, ‘Young cub, you won’t be 
anything but a little baby bear, eating por- 
ridge out of a little bowl, and sitting in a wee, 
wee chair, and sleeping in a wee, wee bed for 
another hundred years, if you lie round and 
sleep all winter! You’ll never grow up!’ 
And Mr. Bob Wildcat, he said —’’ 

‘*There, there!’? Mother Bear warned him. 
‘*Don’t let me hear another word about Maria 
Wildcat, or any of the Wildcat family! Come, 
Father Bear, let us start. Little Son Bear, 
you will find part of a honeycomb in the honey 
closet, and you may help yourself.’’ 

Little Bear brushed away his tears at once 
to go in search of the honey. He found it, 
and carried it outdoors to eat in the sunshine. 

It was a quiet morning, and the autumn 
wind hummed a soft little song; leaves, painted 
red and yellow by Jack Frost, fluttered down- 
ward. By the time the honey bowl was 
empty Little Bear was sound asleep. 

Then came the Rabbit children to play. 
They were well-behaved little folk, and only 
smiled when they saw their friend asleep so 
early in the morning. They gazed at him 
with their great dark eyes, and did not even 
whisper, but talked with one another by 
motions of their lips. They had funny-look- 
ing, three-cornered little mouths, and it was 
enough to make anyone laugh to see them 
sitting in a circle round Baby Bear, talking 
and talking, but making never a sound. 

The Porcupine twins, when they came over 
to play, were so amused by the sight that they 
stood still to watch for a while; but if you 
will believe it, they soon cuddled down side 
by side and went to sleep, too. 

Later came seven Field Mice; but the Rab- 
bits, full of fun, pushed them inside the circle, 
and they, too, fell asleep. 

Then came the Muskrat children from the 
river, to play with Little Bear for the last 
time before they should start on their autumn 
wanderings. They expected to sleep much of 
the time during the winter themselves, after 
their new cabin was built in the river bank. 

Sally Beaver, too, called to say good-by to 


QO fall day, when there was a chill in 


Little Bear before he left for his winter home; 
but when she saw that he was asleep, she 
threw him a kiss and ran home to work. 

Next came a dozen little, frolicsome Chip- 
munks to play with Baby Bear. When they 
found him asleep with his friends, they perched 
about on rocks and stumps outside the circle, 
and kept up such a chatter that it is a wonder 
Little Bear did not wake up. 

In a little while he did wake up, for Father 
Fox’s little ones came bounding through the 
big forest, so full of mischief that they tickled 
Little Bear’s nose with straws, and pulled 
his ears, and rolled and tumbled him about 
until he was wide awake and ready to play. 
The Porcupine twins, the Field Mice, and the 
Muskrats also awoke, although they felt rather 
drowsy and stupid, and did not join in the 
games led by the Fox children and the Chip- 
munks. 

The little folk of the wildwood had a beau- 
tiful time that day, and Little Bear was happy 
until Maria Wildcat’s children came, and 
began calling him a sleepyhead and poking 
fun at everyone who slept all winter. Soon 
there was a quarrel, and the Wildcat children 
flew home to tell their mother that it was not 
their fault. 

Then said a Chipmunk, ‘‘It is great fun to 
make burrows under the snow, Little Bear.’’ 

‘*And it is fun to wake up and go traveling 
in tunnels,’’ added one of the Field Mice. 

‘*Father likes the winter,’’ ventured one of 
the Rabbits, ‘‘and he says we shall go on long 
journeys with him over the snow.’’ 

Then they talked of sliding on the ice, and 
told stories of the winter birds, and of the 
winter winds and stars, until Little Bear was 
very unhappy. 

‘*T don’t want to sleep all winter!’’ he 
wailed; and when his father and his mother 
came home, there he was, sitting on his own 
doorstep, crying. 

‘*What is the matter with Little Bear?’’ 
asked Mother Bear, when she saw his tears. 

**T don’t want to sleep all winter! I want 
to stay in our own little house in the woods, 
and see the snow in the evergreens, and eat 
porridge out of my little bowl, and sit in my 
little chair, and sleep in my little bed! I don’t 
want to go to any winter house, in a cave, 
or in a hollow tree, or anywhere! I want 
to stay here and play all winter, like other 
folks. ’? 

‘*How would you like to take a little walk, ’’ 
asked Mother Bear, ‘‘ you and all your 
friends?’’ 

‘**T should like it,’’ said Little Bear at once, 
‘*if they will go.’’ 

‘*We will go with you,’’ promised one of 
the Rabbits, wrinkling his nose until all the 
other children laughed; ‘‘but after that we 
must all go back to our mothers. ’’ 

Then Father Bear closed the door of the 
little house and they started for their walk, 
Father Bear, Mother Bear, Little Bear, and 
all his wildwood playmates. They had gone 
only a little way when Father Bear said, 
‘*This is the door.’? And parting the bushes, 
he led the way into a clean, roomy den under 
an overhanging rock, with its back to the wind. 
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“We dress in dark clothes, winter times, — 


op corn is just like little girls!” said Betty to her cat. 


you must have 
noticed that— 


But when hot weather comes along, why, we should sizzle, 


qui te, 


If dressed in winter browns and reds, so we pop out in 


white!” 





‘*This is a lovely winter house,’’ he said to 
Mother Bear. ‘‘No snow will ever drift in 
here, and it will be warm and cosy in the 
coldest weather.’’ Then, turning to Little 
Bear, he said, ‘‘Try that little bed of leaves 
over in the corner, and see whether it is big 
enough for you.’’ 

‘*Tt just fits,’’ said Little Bear, as he cud- 
died down. Of course he did not mean to 
go to sleep just then, but before he knew it 
he was dreaming; and so the other wildwood 
folk threw kisses, and said, ‘‘Good-by, Little 
Bear—good-by until springtime !’’ 

Then they all ran away. 

Father Bear and Mother Bear were snuggled 
down beside Little Bear in a pleasant nap, 
when old Father Ground Hog stuck his nose 
into the den to say, ‘‘You better open your 
eyes on Candlemas morning, for I shall surely 
come walking by. If I seé my shadow, it 
means that you must let Little Bear sleep six 
weeks longer; but if it is cloudy and I cannot 
see my shadow, then wake him up to greet 
the spring.’’ So they all went to sleep. 

The next day it snowed and snowed! 
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“Apig ina poke, Ive heard them 
Isa thing that it foolish to buy, 
Anda poke in a pig; said little Nan, - 
“I knowisa bad thing to try. 
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“Tor piggie just turned and pushed 


When tickled him like a fly. 
Tonly meant to make him laugh , 


But instead he made me ety! 


“me down 
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THE DREAMLAND 
BOATS. 
BY CLARA LOUISE GRAY. 


T was a beautiful, golden afternoon in 
] summer, and Lawrence, as he lay on the 
white, hard sand, could not help thinking 
that the ocean had never seemed half so lovely. 
‘*How I wish I could dance and play like 
those great waves!’’ thought the boy sadly, for 
he was not like the other boys; he was lame. 

‘**T don’t see how I am going to stand it all my 
life. If I did not love my dear music so much, I 
don’t know how I could get along.’’ 

At these words he placed his curly head on 
his arm, and in a second. was away in the 
land of dreams. 

‘*What a very pretty sight!’’ he whispered. 
‘*What can it mean? What lovely little boats! I 
do believe they are the ‘rests’ that I was learn- 
ing in my new piece of music, and that I had 
such a hard time with last evening. But what 
a strange place for them to be in!’’ 

He kept still and watched from very excite- 
ment, and also listened with all his ears; for 
a voice came to him, as if the waves sent it, 
and sweet and soft it sounded, coming from 
such a distance. 

‘“My name is Expression,’’ the voice said 
in rich tones. ‘‘Our family lives inside the 
covers of music books, and everything else 
that has printed music in it. But we often 
feel very much left out, and it troubles us 
when little boys and girls forget and do not 
count us as they should. We have to make 
the best of it and get along some way, but 
you must see how very hard it is for us to do 
right when we are counted all wrong.’’ 

What do you think he saw? A little fleet 
of dreamland boats. 

The whole rests and the half rests floated 
past ; then came a quarter rest, with its name 
printed on the front of the tiny prow; and the 
eighth rest followed, with its small flag flutter- 
ing in the wind, as if it were enjoying the 
strange party. Next came the sixteenth rest, 
which looked as if it were feeling a little better 
than the others, for it had two flags instead of 
one. The thirty-second and the sixty-fourth 
rests followed, and one had three flags and 
the other had four. 

All the time that that was going on in the 
water before him Lawrence slept on. The 
great red sun sank behind the clouds, and fell 
out of sight with one lingering smile. Then 
suddenly a great wave sprang toward him. He 
awoke with a start, and scrambled to his feet. 

‘*Why,’’ he said with a sleepy yawn, ‘I 
must have been asleep! I wonder where the 
dreamland boats have gone?’’ 

Many times he thought about the lesson 
they had taught him, but he never afterward 
saw the little fleet of dreamland boats. 
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The Secret 
of Successful Xmas Shopping 


is within the covers of this book {tis our 1916 catalog. 
You find in it, clearly pictured and accurately described, 
10,000 gifts—novel, artistic, useful—gifts in jewelry, table 
silver, Sheffield plate, toilet articles, leather goods, travelers’ 
conveniences, and a variety of novel things such as one would 
not find in a day's shopping in a big city. 

It will-suggest just the right gift for each of those you wish 
to remember and save you hours and hours in the planning of 
your Christmas gifts. You will be pleased with the quality of 
our goods, and our dainty packing will delight you. Once 
you have tried the Daniel Low way you will wonder how 
you ever shopped the old way, with its hours of tramping, its 
weary waiting and its last-minute extravagances. 

Among our customers are the wives and daughters of Gov- 
erors, Congressmen, Bankers, and prominent business and 
professional men, a8 well as people of more moderate means. 
Our catalog appeals to discriminating buyers in every walk of 
life—not only because of the time and trouble saved, but also 
because of the substantial money saving. You shop in your 
own home, you get just what you want, and you pay no more 
—often considerably less—than you had planned. 


The 230-page catalog is free. Write for it now, 
before you lay aside this magazine. 


Daniel Low & Co. 


Jewelers and Silversmiths for 48 years 
419 Essex Street Salem, Mass. 











Fits Any Size Shoe 


Solves the skate problem for the grow- 
ing boy. Adjustment is made in a jiffy 
by two nuts which rigidly clamp the 
sole plate to the runner. 


(ONRON 
EXTENSION ICE SKATE 


Made in hockey or curved runner type—two 
sizes only—a size for boys—a size for men. 


Ask The Hardware Man 


to show them to you. If he is behind the 
times and hasn’t got them, send us one dollar 
and we'll mail you postpaid a pair of real 
skates. Made of tested carbon steel highly 
polished to prevent rust. Your dollar back if 
you are not more than satisfied. Write Mail 


Order Dept..C. 
Kokomo, Ind. 


Ridpath’s 
History «. World 
At a Bargain 
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Free 


We will mail 
free a beautiful 
46-page book- 
et of sample 
Pagestoall who 
mail coupon, 


4000 Pages 
£4 2000 Pictures 


We will name our special low price and easy 
terms only in direct letters to those mailing us the 
Coupon below. Tear off Coupon, write name 
and address plainly, and mail now before you 
forget it. The46 Free Sample Pages will give you some 
idea of the splendid illustrations and wonderfully beau- 
tiful style in which the work is written. Thousands 
have already availed themselves of our offer and every 
purchaser is more than satisfied. Mail coupon now. 


FREE COUPON 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 11-4-15 
140 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Tll. 





Please mail your 46-page free sample booket of Ridpath’s 
History of the World, containing photogravures of Napoleon, 
Socrates, Cesar and other great characters in history, and write 


me full particulars of your special offer to The Youth’s 
Companion readers. 
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A TYPHOON IN JAPAN. 


HE morning we left Yokohama, writes a 

friend of The Youth’s Companion, the local 

papers had talked of approaching storms, 

but throughout the following day and night the 

water was so smooth that when, soon after sun- 

rise, we cast anchor at Kobe, all our fears were 
forgotten. 

The sky was full of thin, scurrying clouds; fitful 
patches of blue alternated with stretches of heavy 
gray, and along the whole wide curve of oddly 
crumpled hills that overshadow the flat-roofed 
city along the shore fluffy, pearly wisps of cloud 
were tossed by the wind from the lap of one 
mountain to another, frayed and curled at their 
edges, and sometimes ripped in two, like a rag. 

In the city itself the air was still and warm. 
| Making the American wharf by launch from the 
| steamer, we were soon foraging delightedly about 
the streets, which were full of quaintness and 
color, for all the world like so many children let 
loose in a flower garden. 

It was about two o’clock when I dismissed my 
ricksha at the end of the Motomachi. The air 
was noticeably cooler, and I decided to walk over 
toward the American consulate. But something 
on a side street attracted my attention: half a 
dozen boys in brilliant trappings were playing 
“Marching Through Georgia” on a variety of odd 
instruments, and escorting a weird-looking push- 
cart affair. It proved to be an ice-cream “tank,” 
and the boys were coining sen therefrom with the 
aid of their new, jolly music. Where they had 
learned it remained a mystery. The cream was 
of a vivid lemon hue and was served in stiff, green 
paper cornucopias adorned with purple scrolls. 

Making my way, head down, against the rising 
wind, I turned toward the beach. An old man 
with baskets of figs and round, russet-colored 
Japanese pears balanced on a bamboo pole 
across his shoulder, had dropped his load casually 
in the middle of the street and squatted beside it 
to listen to the strange music. As I stood there 
at the top of the hill, I could see through a short, 
steep side street down which the wind was already 
beginning to whistle shrilly, the harbor, full of 
rocking sampans. Sail after sail was dropping 
rapidly to deck amid a great scurrying of bare 
brown legs and arms. 

Suddenly a whirling gust blew a baby off its feet 
and down the narrow, steep thoroughfare. The 
old fruit man and I ran after it, but its mother 
reached it before us, and struggled back with it to 
the shelter of her own little shop. The wind was 
blowing steadily now, and with increasing force. 
Holding on to whatever projections I could find, 
I groped my way a little farther down the hill. 
It was becoming increasingly difficult to keep my 
footing. Across the way a troop of school chil- 
dren—a dozen or more—came out of a garden 
gateway and huddled together for a moment in 
the middle of the street. Then suddenly a blast 
of wind that ripped up roofs and twisted off doors 
and shutters all about us somehow corralled us 
all—the old fruit man, the school children, and me— 
into a sort of scrambling human ball, and the next 
instant we were all on our hands and knees in a 
medley of signboards, baskets, buckets, bamboo 
furniture, and scattered papers, whirling down 
the hill to the beach. 

There was a great outcry from all the shops 
and houses, and men and women crowding to 
doors and windows were struck down by heavy 
objects hurled about in the wind. I remember 
distinctly seeing one old woman pinned flat against 
the door jamb of her house by a length of railing 
| blown from an upper balcony. The street widened 
| somewhat toward the bottom, and there seemed 
nothing between us and the wind-lashed water in 
the bay except that fringe of bobbing sampans. 
Suddenly a line of brown, barelegged men,—twenty 
or more,—holding fast to a great anchor rope, 
already tethered at one end, wriggled—faces to 
earth, like a gigantic snake—across the graveled 
street, and reaching the post of a low building at 
the farther side, fastened the other end of the rope 
there just as we reached the human dam, and 
with it, safety! 

From the time we'lost our footing, halfway up 
the hill, until we crawled, one by one, muddy, 
bruised, thoroughly frightened, along the stout 
line of our rescuers to shelter in the warehouse 
at the corner, hardly three minutes had passed. 
| The rapidity and effectiveness with which the 
sampan men had acted was almost incredible. 
| Afterward, I learned that a similar incident had 
| occurred some years before, when some of the 
| Same men were among the rescuers. But that 
time there had been an instant’s delay in organ- 
| izing their forces, and a woman and her baby had 
been swept into the sea! 

The sampan men stood and squatted about us 
in the warehouse, those muddy, half-naked, chat- 
| tering, gesticulating, kindly solicitous, strange 
| people, and it was plain that no thought of reward 
| had ever entered their minds. I presently dis- 
covered some one to whom I could make myself 
understood in English, and did what I could to 
| express my gratitude in the only practicable way. 
| There was a chorus of arigatos (thank you’s) and 
| a broadside of salaams and smiles. 

The wind was going down. Distracted parents 
| were hurrying in and bearing away weeping chil- 
| dren. Presently a ricksha emerged from some dis- 
| creet shelter, and I was bundled in, my disheveled 
| condition somewhat screened from an inquisitive, 
| although sympathetic public, by means of wrap- 
| ping paper and cotton bags. 
| as suddenly as it came up. 

“But no sure gone ’way yet,” my English-speak- 
ing acquaintance warned me, as he rattled off 
directions in Japanese to my ricksha man. ‘Ty- 
| phoon, he sometime come back!’ 
| As we hurried to the hotel we found the streets 
| strewn with a veritable rainbow of wreckage— 
everything from red kimonos to a new khaki- 
colored ricksha! From a war “extra” (sold about 
nightfall by small, silent, swiftly running boys 
with bells at their belts) I learned in a paragraph 
or two that what I had encountered was considered 
|merely a “touch” of typhoon. In other towns 
trolley-car poles had been uprooted, whole blocks 
| of houses unroofed, and railway trains derailed. 
| So suddenly had the storm swooped down on one 
| village that of a fleet of 130 fishing boats, only three 
had beaten their way back to safety. And every 
sampan had carried at least one man—usually 
two, sometimes three and four. But the story of 
it all was hardly two lines long in the little one- 
sheet “extra.” 

‘Happen very much, this time of year,” my hotel 
attendant told me. And I felt an instant’s shadow 








The storm passed 





of the wing of that inscrutable, darkly brooding 
fate of Eastern faiths. 





? ? ° A $10,000 
Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide 3.5:°°C° 
pages; leather bound; illustrating all Fur Animals. All X 
about Traps, Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys; Price $2.00. We | 
y 10 to 60% more for Raw Furs, Hides, Skins than 
ome buyers. Hides tanned into Robes. Send for Price 

List. Andersch Bros., 













Fi me Jaitaae mest 
Winter Nights 


Dull evenings are unknown where 
there’s a New Mirroscope. Simply 


hang 4 sheet, darken the room and have a 
picture show of your own. Guessing games, 
puzzles, illustrated songs—there are hun- 
dreds of ways tq entertain yourself and 
your friends with 


e The New . 
Mirroscope 


The 1916 Models have improved lenses and 
lighting system and exclusive adjustable 
card holder. Prices range from $2.50 to 
$25. Six sizes. Made for electricity, acet- 
ylene and natural and artificial gas. Every 
New Mirroscope fully guaranteed. 


FREE: The New- Mirroscope Booklet of 
shows and entertainments. Send for it. 


You can buy the New Mirroscope at most 
department and toy stores, at many photo 
supply and hardware stores. Ask for the 
New Mirroscope and look for the name. If 
no degler is near you we 
will ship direct on re- 
ceipt of price. 


The Mirroscope Co. 
16801 Waterloo Rd. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


jes. 
EAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. A-50, CHICAGO 


Build an Ice Boat 
This Fall - 


Every young man would like to 
own an ice boat. There is nothing 
better for healthful winter sport, 
and you will pet great satisfaction 
and add much to your knowledge 
of tools and skill in carpentry by 
building one. An ice boat can be 
built inexpensively and simply and our 
booklet, “The Professor and the Saw,” 
gives full directions with plans and spec- 
ifications. It also tells how to build other 
useful things and is full of valuable in- 
formation for the amateur carpenter. 

























are ideal for all uses, and are used by 
professional and amateur carpenters 
everywhere. They run easily, hold 
their edge and set, cut fast and clean 
with least muscular exertion, and don’t 
bind or scrape. They are the product 
of the finest material and most expert 
workmanship, are backed by over 
eighty years’ experience in making 
cutting edge tools, and are absolutely 
guaranteed. 


“If you want saws that cut like diamonds 
Ask for saws that are branded Simonds” i 
We make a saw for every use and will supply you if 
our dealer can’t. Write for Booklet No. 7, ** The 
fessor and the Saw.” 


ing will do it. Bags, plat- 
forms, cords, swivels, etc., 
at low prices in our Sporting 
Goods Catalog. Also gym- 
nasium equipment—horizon- 
tal bars, vaulting bucks, 
swinging rings. Writetoday — 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. a 
“The Saw Makers” Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
5 Factories Fitchburg, Mass. 11 Branches Chicago 























Your 


BOYS, Build ov: Wagons, 


COASTERS, CARTS, 
Anything on Wheels. Exercise your own 
INGENUITY and SKILL with TOOLS. Our 


Yankee Notion 


Running Gear Set = 
provides all the metal parts. Steel Chariot ———— | 


Wheels, mechanically fastened half-inch Rubber Tires, Hollow-Pressed Steel Axles, 
Tongue and Shaft Irons, Steel Braces, Bolts, etc., complete. 
Boy Agents Wanted eee and city. Send $2.00 for sample Set, charges 


y us, and we will send Premium and Agents’ Terms 
and Prices. NOW IS THE TIME to get this Set free and make some money besides. Every boy 
will want this Wheel Set when you show IT to him. EN A 


JUVENILE VEHICLE MFG. CO., 3401 So. Hoyne Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OUR BIGGEST OFFER; 


Here is an opportunity to secure a bound volume of The 
outh’s Companion for a little work. 











ME 






wish to reduce an accumulation 

of. bound volumes of The Youth's 
Companion dating from 1891 to 1913, and 
propose to give our subscribers an oppor- 
tunity to secure a copy practically without 
cost. The reading matter in each volume, 
if published in book form, would equal 
30 books of average size. The reading is 
varied and interesting; there are serial 
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YOUTES 
 COMPANIEN 


stories, stories of thrilling adventure, luck 
and pluck stories for boys, stories of college 
life for girls, and stories that appeal to 
humor and touch the sentiment in every- 
one. 
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Each volume contains 52 numbers or 
a full year of The Youth's Companion, 
strongly bound in heavy cloth covers with 
side stamping in black and gold. The 
number of volumes is limited. Just now 
we have a good supply of each year from 
1891 to 1913. To subscribers who order 
promptly, a selection will be permitted. 
We reserve the privilege, however, of substituting the volume of another year, 
should the stock of the year desired be exhausted. 


THIS IS THE OFFER. 4>o4 volume of The 


Youth’s Companion will 
be given to Companion subscribers only for one new solicited sub- 
scription. The bound volume must be shipped by express or parcel 
post, sent at receiver’s expense. If parcel post shipment is desired, 
ask your postmaster how much postage to send for a 12-lb.: package. 
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SepanATons, ENGINES, SPREADERS 
000 customers testify that my 
_— and —s build quality into 
them, Built for long, h 
satisfaction, 


PRICES. About 1-3 to 
pa Don’t bu till you 
pg capa oe Ma 
free. "Kveotal gets it. it rates, 
Wo. GALLOWAY CO., Box 2857, Waterloo, Ia. 











STAMMER 


Trial lesson with good acvice, eee my practical methods 
for HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world. 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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FACTORY TO YOU 
M324" ade to your aces order, any style or material. 
Write to-day for free catalo: log of 1915 designs. Special offer, either 
style of pins here illustrated with any equal number of letters and 
ures, with one or two colors of best hard enamel. SILVER 
each, $3. Ay 15 yo $1.50 per cone STERLING SILVER, §.30 
ee dozen; G vem A ATE, $.35 each, $3. 50 per dozen ; 
Lib cot D, Le: .60 each. . $15. ~ per dozen. 
co., 806 Bastian Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Bradford Comfort Shoes 


UNLINED KID BOOT FOR WOMEN 
Sizes 2 to 8. Widths D, E & EE. 
A Very Easy Shoe for Tender Feet. Com- 
fortable from the start. No breaking in 
required. Send for our Free Catalog 
showing many other styles. 

CHAS. A. ROBERTS, 
Haverhill, Mass. (Brad. 
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at aecatoe 1c 


Write f G. E. GAERTE. Pree. 
Dearborn Typewriter Exchange, Dept.858, Chicago, Til. 


Learn n by M ‘Great — 
"wil now toa oie r 
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Save Your Wife 


the hard labor of the weekly ironing. Save her time, 
her health and money by getting her a 
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Days FAME Tet Ofer 
American Ironing Machine Co., 547 —168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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“I can hardly 
wait for that 
stirring new 
Serial, ‘The 
Flag, by Ho- 
mer Greene, 
which begins 
in The Youth’s 
Companion of 
Dec. 16th.” 
































NATURE GSCIENCE 


HE CHEMIST AND INDUSTRY.—In an 
address at the fiftieth meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in New Orleans, Dr. Bernhard 














| C. Hesse told what the chemist has done for 


the industrial development of the United States. 
Doctor Hesse said that since the outbreak of the 
war the American public has been led to believe 
that the industrial activity of the chemist is limited 
to the part he plays in relation to coal-tar dyes. 
As a matter of fact, the dye industry is only one 
among many in which chemistry plays a predomi- 
nant réle. The value of the entire annual con- 
sumption of dyes in the United States amounts to 
only about $15,000,000, whereas other true chemical 
industries produce goods to the value of nearly 
$2,500,000,000. If several other industries be in- 
cluded that are not exclusively chemieal but that 
rest largely on a chemical basis,—for example, 
the steel and iron industry and petroleum refining, 
—that sum must be more than doubled.- Taken 
all together, the industries that chemistry helps 
employ over 1,000,000 wage earners. At the present 
time there are 10,000 chemists in the United States, 
and there should be more. If the demand for 
trained men is not greater, the fault largely rests 
with those in charge of many of the industrial 
enterprises that require chemical knowledge if 
they are to be carried on to the best effect. 


HE DEGRADATION OF MATTER.—If we 

examine the life history of any substance with 
sufficient knowledge and sufficient care, says the 
Engineer, we shall find that nature provides means 
and forces that little by little are turning that 
substance into dust. The manipulations of man 
greatly assist in the process; but nature itself is 
always active in it, and even without man’s aid is 
quite competent to achieve the task. At times we 
strive to hinder the process—as, for example, 
when we apply paint to ironwork in order to pre- 
vent it from rusting. But we can hinder it only 
for a time, and even then we merely check the 
degradation of one substance by degrading an- 
other. Thus we have constantly to renew the 
paint on our ironwork; the former coats disappear 


'| wholly or in part, and the material of which they 


were composed has turned to dust. We may 
accordingly look forward to a time when all matter 
will be uniformly distributed as dust throughout 
space—a condition that, according to the nebular 
hypothesis, actually did prevail at one time, before 
the universe, as we know it, was formed. 
MBITIOUS WILD GEESE.—Only one native 
species of wild geese breed well in captivity. 
That is the Canada goose, which, under suitable 
conditions, can be bred as easily as the barnyard 
varieties. The New York Zodélogical Park has 


reared several Canada geese every year, until its 
flock now numbers more than fifty pairs. The 
usual number of pairs nested last spring, but, 
according to the Zoélogical Society Bulletin, one 
curiously acquisitive and equally pugnacious pair, 





apparently dissatisfied with their own brood of 
five, decided to increase it. By combined brow- 
beating and persuasion, they succeeded in abduct- 
ing the goslings of other birds until they had 
fifteen, a number entirely without precedent. 
Naturally, there was not space enough under the 
sheltering feathers of the mother, but the overflow 
could always collect alongside and get a share of 
the warmth. The pair are raising all of their 
adopted youngsters, and are giving them good 
care, as the accompanying picture shows. 


NIVERSAL FINGER PRINTING.—In a 

recent letter to the New York Sun, Mr. 
Waldemar Kaempffert, formerly managing editor 
of the Scientific American, urges that the finger- 
print identification system be universally adopted. 
In the United States army every private records 
his finger print when he enlists. Banks are begin- 
ning to require thumb marks as well as signatures 
to validate checks. Painters have seriously pro- 
posed to thumb-mark their canvases. The time 
will come, says Mr. Kaempffert, when finger prints 
will safeguard every life-insurance policy and 
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You Can Win 
e 

a King 

* 
Prize 
They’re 
crackerjack prizes, 
too, Just the things 
that red-blooded boys want 
most—things for the camp, for 


the stream, for the woods and’ 
for the athletic field. 


If you haven’t an air rifle buy or 
borrow one and get into training for the 
Grand National King Marksmanship Con- 
test—Nov. 8-13 inclusive. 





























Ask your dealer—the man in your town 
who sells air rifles—about this great shooting 
contest. If he can’t give you full information 
and free targets send us his name and ad- 
dress and we will supply him with all the 
data. There is an interesting illustrated 
booklet F we'd like to send you. Write for it. 


The Markham Air Rifle Company 


Plymouth, Mich. 


* Pacific Coast Office 

Phil B. Bekeart, 717 Market St , San Francisco, Cal. 
Southern ern Repres- ntatives 

Sand & Hulfish, 11 Hansa Haus, 

Baltimore, Md. 





every ident policy, and every applicant for a 
civil service position will sign his examination 
papers in that way, as well as with his written 
name. The finger print is the greatest aid to 
the identification of criminals ever devised. The 
late Dr. Alphonse Bertillon declared that society 
needed nothing short of “a dactyloscopic card 
catalogue of the human race.” Police Inspector 
Faurot, a disciple of Bertillon, recommends that 
finger prints of children be recorded, so that the 
children can be identified if they get lost. 


ATAL CONCUSSIONS.—In a recent address 

to the Society of Civil Engineers of France, 
M. R. Arnoux explained why soldiers are killed 
by the mere bursting of high-explosive shells. A 
pocket aneroid barometer that had been made 
unserviceable by being too near a German shell 
when it exploded showed that, at a distance of 
less than three metres, the explosion had caused 
in the room where the instrument was placed a 
sudden barometric depression of at least 350 
millimetres of mercury. Now, such a depression 
corresponds to a driving velocity in the air of 276 
metres a second, and to a dynamic pressure of 
10,360 kilograms a square metre. That sudden 
static depression of the surrounding atmosphere 
kills the men in the trenches, although it leaves 
them apparently uninjured. When the pressure 
of the air decreases too suddenly, the air and 
carbonic acid that the blood holds in solution are 
disengaged in the form of minute gaseous bubbles, 
and are driven by the heart into the small arteries. 
If their diameter is greater than that of the small 
arteries, they act, of course, as so many gaseous 
plugs, which instantaneously stop the circulation 
of the blood; and death occurs before the return 
of the atmospheric pressure to normal enables 
the blood to absorb them again. High-explosive 
shells kill through a smaller radius than shrapnel, 
but they are more deadly, for within their radius 
of action no living being can escape. 
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Build a War Aeroplane 


“Ideal” accurate Scale Draw- 
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MOTHER’S “NOTIONS” 
GOOD FOR YOUNG PEOPLE TO FOLLOW. 


‘*My little grandson often comes up to show me 
how large the muscles of his arms are. 

“He was a delicate child, but has developed into 
a strong, healthy boy and Postum has been the 
principal factor. 

“T was induced to give him the Postum because 
of my own experience with it. 

“T am sixty years old, and have been a victim | 
of nervous dyspepsia for many years. Have tried 
all sorts of medicines and had treatment from 
many physicians, but no permanent relief came. 

“I used to read the Postum advertisements in 
our paper. At first I gave but little attention to 
them, but finally something in one of the adver- 
tisements made me conclude to try Postum. 

“IT was very particular to have it prepared | 
strictly according to directions, and used good, | 
rich cream. It was very nice indeed, and about | | 
bedtime I said to the members of the family that | 
I believed I felt better. One of them laughed | 
and said, ‘That’s another of mother’s notions,’ but 
the notion has not left me yet. 

“I continued to improve right along after leaving 
off coffee and taking Postum, and now after three | 
years’ use I feel so well that Iam almost young 
again. I know Postum was the cause of the 
change in my health and I cannot say too much 
in its favor. I wish I could persuade all nervous 
people to use it.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form—must be well 
boiled. 15¢ and 25c packages. 

Instant Postum—a solubie powder—dissolves 
quickly in a cup of hot water, and, with cream 
and sugar, makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30e and 50c tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and cost about 
the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
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“Adequate Preparedness” 


The slaughter is coming— 
butchering time. Nothing 
will keep Meat, Kraut and 
other farm Products as well 
as Stoneware (when prop- 
erly glazed and burned). 
Non-absorbent and 
perfectly Sanitary 
under all conditions. 


The Maple Leaf 
on large jars isa 
guarantee of the 
truth of this 
statement by the 
“Largest 

Stoneware Manu- 
facturers in the 
United States.” 


WESTERN ST ONEWARE co. 

















—sold by Grocers. 
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CHICAGO - KENOSHA HOSIERY CO., Kenosha, Wis. 
Made in U.S. A. For Over Thirty Years 























The New Companion 


For Your Fall and Winter Sewing. 


If a new machine is required for your fall and winter sewing 
may we not send you an illustrated Descriptive Booklet of 
the New Companion? This high-grade and warranted 
Sewing Machine is built for a lifetime service, is equipped with 
up-to-date attachments, including the wonderful Automatic 
Tension Release, is sold to readers of The Youth’s Companion 
at a large discount from catalogue price, and is delivered free at 
any railway station in the United States. 


A Descriptive Booklet sent free to any address. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subseription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the | 
United States, $2. to Canada, and $8.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 














GOUT. 


(eeeoxenty HE schoolgirl who translated the phrase 
““Chacun & son goat” as “Everyone has 
the gout’’ cannot be said to have made 
a faithful translation; but she came 
near to uttering a sad truth, for it is 
wey probable that most people do suffer 

from this disorder in some form or 
other after they have passed the prime of life. It 
is not a modern disease, caused by modern errors 
of life, for it was observed in very ancient times. 
Hippocrates, writing hundreds of years before the 
Christian era, speaks of it, and evidences of its 
existence are found in the joints of Egyptian 
mummies. Its widespread prevalence and the 
suffering and deformity it causes have led innu- 
merable physicians to give especial study to its 
cause and its treatment; but in spite of all their 
research, we do not really know a great deal 
about it. 

Most physicians agree that in gout there is an 
excess of uric acid in the blood, which the kidneys 
do not properly excrete, with the result that the 
uric acid is deposited in the joints as urate of soda. 
It is those deposits that cause the unsightly lumps, 
that many of us have in our finger joints and else- 
where. In perfectly healthy people there is only 
a very little uric acid in the blood, but in the gouty 
there is always a great deal. 

An acute attack of gout is usually preceded by 
such signs of ill health as indigestion, sleepless- 
ness, irritability, and twinges of pain in one or 
more joints. Finally, some special joint is chosen 
to bear the brunt of the attack. Often it is the 
joint of the great toe, which becomes red, swollen, 
inflamed, and exquisitely painful. In many cases, 
however, the pain travels from joint to joint, and 
the sufferer becomes seriously ill from suffering 
and loss of rest. 

In chronic gout the joints become permanently 
deformed from the deposits of urate of soda, and 
they are stiff and painful to move; in severe cases 
indeed the joints may become quite immovable. 
Sometimes the joint symptoms of acute gout sud- 
deuly disappear, and the trouble appears in some 
internal organ. That is called “suppressed” gout. 
Uncomplicated gout seldom causes death, but 
when it has been of long standing, it is generally 
found to have disorders of one or other of the 
vital organs associated with it. 

The question of treatment will be taken up in 
another article. 
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A LITTLE MATTER OF JUSTICE. 


ND when Milly tried to tell her how it 
all happened,” said Virginia hotly, 
“Mrs. Lyndon just threw up her hands 
and said, ‘No, my dear—please! I 
really can’t listen to quarrels. Proba- 
bly no one in particular and everyone 
in general was to blame; that’s usually 
Really, I'd rather not know anything 

about it.’ Of course she’d rather not — who | 

wouldn’t? I’m not fond myself of what Lord 

Dundreary calls ‘a wiot, a wumpus, and a wow,’ 

but I had to go through with it. What she’d 

rather wasn’t the question. There is such a 

thing as being fair! And Mrs. Lyndon was so 

firm and sweetly superior that Milly hadn’t the 
courage to insist. I wouldn’t have believed 
it of Mrs. Lyndon. If she’s interested in the 
work, she ought to want to know the truth, 
even if she’s not one of the committee. Besides, 
it’s all very well to talk about ‘everyone in 
general,’ but until she knows the facts—and there 
wasn’t a soul really in fault but those two trouble- 
making Bolton girls! —she’s sure to feel the 
responsibility rests chiefly on the chairman in par- 
ticular: and that’s me! To have to fight first, and 

be blamed unjustly afterward—oh, why, why, did 

I ever accept the hateful chairmanship, anyway ?” 
“For excellent reasons, and they’re excellent 

still,” Elizabeth consoled her. ‘Rows are horrid, 
but the work is worth while, and it couldn’t go on 
till the Boltons were quenched. You’ve helped 
quench them, and you mustn’t repent. The un- 
pleasantness will soon blow over.” 

“T shall resign!” declared Virginia, shaking her 
head. ‘I can, now we’ve won. Quarrels make 
me sick, and I feel as if I never wanted to hear 
the word ‘committee’ again. And if people are 
going to think I’m one of the quarrelsome sort 
myself, and let me shoulder the blame, because 
they won’t even listen—it’s the last straw, Eliza- 
beth! Itdoes seem as if a person might expect 
plain, common justice.” 

“Oh, my dear! Do you really think that ‘common 
justice’ is so very. common? Because, if you mean 
exact and immediate justice, I don’t believe it is; 
justice, or pretty-near justice, in the long run, is a 
different thing. Most people mean to be just, but 
most people aren’t. For one thing, there isn’t 
time. There’s more investigating, and balancing, 
and comparing, and considering necessary than 
we can stop for. Are you always just? Am I? 


the way. 


| even hear me defended—that does leave me sore. 





I know I’m not! I snatch at probabilities and 
make snap judgments every day; and so do you, | 
Virginia. We alldo; we can’t help it. Of course | 
we ought to be as careful as we can, but we all 
perpetrate small injustices ourselves, and it’s part | 
of the discipline of life to learn to accept them, 
too, and not let them make us sore or bitter.” 





“1 suppose you are right,” admitted Virginia 
slowly. “Perhaps outsiders can’t be expected to 
discriminate, and it’s a duty not to mind. Perhaps, 
just for the casual criticism, I wouldn’t mind— 
much; but it’s different about Mrs. Lyndon. I’ve 
liked and admired her so, and I thought she liked 
me, too—honestly, I did; and when she wouldn’t 


It hurts.” 

“TI happen to know,” observed Elizabeth, with 
the dawn of a teasing smile, “that only ‘the chair- 
man of the committee’ had been mentioned, before 
she silenced Milly. No doubt it’s difficult to 
realize that anyone might fail to remember 
who occupied that honorable and important post, 
but —” 

“Oh!” eried Virginia eagerly. “O Elizabeth! 
Do you mean she’d forgotten it was me? And I 
thought of course she knew! How unjust I’ve 
been!”’ 

“Now,” said Elizabeth, ‘‘you are talking bad 
grammar, and good sense.” 
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THE AGY TREE. 


MONG the many peculiar and disconcerting 
A plants and creatures that abound in Mada- 
gascar, probably none is more surprising 
and disconcerting than the agy tree, so-called, 
which is not a tree, but a climbing plant. The 
following incident, quoted by Mr. James Sibree, 
F. R. G.S., in ‘‘A Naturalist in Madagascar,” 
illustrates the painful result of contact with the 
agy. The story is told by a Mr. Montgomery: 
Walking under some trees and pushing aside 
the reeds and grass, I was startled by a sudden 
tingling and pricking sensation over the backs of 
my hands and fingers. I stopped in sudden sur- 
prise, for the pain was severe, and I had touched 
nothing except the grass. But in another minute 
the pain increased, the tingling, burning sensa- 
tion seemed to be extending rapidly up my wrists, 
and I could see nothing to cause it. As 1 lowered 
my head to look, scalding pain shot into my ears 
and neck, and grew worse every instant. Dazed 
and bewildered, I stood a few ds in helples 
ness, for I could neither see nor guess at the cause 
of the terrible distress. Then I got back to my 
company with agony written plain enough on 
every line of my face. 











The men started up when they saw me, crying | — 


out, “You have been stung by the agy!” Some of 
them led me to a seat, others rushed for water 
from the river, and two or three brought sand 
heaped up in their hands. Then they chafed me 
with the sand and water to take out the stinging 
hairs, which they knew caused the mischief. As 
they rubbed me, I felt the pain abate, and after 
they had chafed me for about a quarter of an 
hour I was comparatively free from pain. While 
the men were rubbing me, I was able to discern 
to some extent the cause of my distvess. Count- 
less hairs, like tiny arrows, almost c<ransparent, 
pointed at either end, and from a third to a fourth 
of an inch long, had dropped on me in an invisible 
shower from the agy tree as I stood under it. 
Before I came away that afternoon, very cau- 
tiously I ventured to examine the tree at a little 
distance, and found that the tiny hairs grew out- 
side a thickish pod or shell, not quite so large as 
a small banana. The pods were fully ripe (un- 
luckily for me) just at that time, and the light 
wind was scattering their coverings. 
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BATHING IN A THUNDERSTORM. 


HE adaptability of the Canadian soldier, says 

the Christian Guardian, is revealed in an 

interesting extract from a letter sent by one 
of the senior officers of the Canadians to a rela- 
tive in Toronto. A battalion stationed in reserve 
trenches was on the point of being relieved, 
when the men saw that a thunderstorm was about 
to break. Anxious not to get their uniforms 
soaked, and at the same time quite ready for a 
bath, the idea occurred to some one that the best 
thing to do would be to undress and let the rain 
wash them. They all put their uniforms under 
waterproofs, and when the rain came it provided 
them with a refreshing shower bath, and after it 
was over the uniforms were of course dry and 
comfortable to put on. When the battalion a 
short time later met two British regiments with 
soaked and bedraggled uniforms, the Englishmen 
could not imagine how the Canadians had man- 
aged to keep dry in such a downpour. 
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A DISTINCTION. 


GARRULOUS attorney was arguing a case 
before a judge in Illinois, says a Philadel- 

phia paper. He had rambled on in such a 
desultory way that it became very difficult to 
follow his train of thought, and the judge had 





yawned ominously once or twice. 

Whereupon the long-winded lawyer, with a trace 
of sarcasm, said: 

“I hope, Your Honor, I am not unduly trespass- 
ing upon the time of the court.” 


“My friend,” observed the judge, “there is a| 


considerable difference between trespassing on 
time and encroaching on eternity.” 
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TAKING NO CHANCES. 


NE day a young Cleveland bachelor who is 

always generous with his car, offered, says 

Reedy’s Mirror, to take downtown the old 
colored janitor of the apartment house in which 
he has lodgings. 

‘No, suh, boss—no, suh, thank you, suh,” 
said the ancient functionary, with a grin. “I 
reckon I’ll wait and go on de street cyah.” 

“What’s the matter, uncle? Are you afraid?” 

“No, suh—me afraid? No, suh, I got to wait.” 

“Uncle, have you ever been in an automobile?” 

“Nevah but oncet, and den I didn’t let all ma 
weight down!” 
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SLEEP AS A CRITICISM. 


DRAMATIC author who was reading a new 
work before the company of the Comédie 
Frangaise was disturbed, says the Christian 

Register, at seeing that one of the members, Mon- 
sieur Got, had gone fast asleep. The author 
stopped and reproved the sleeper. He was read- 


ing his play to the committee in order, he said, to | © 


obtain their opinion. How could a man who was 
asleep give an opinion? 

Monsieur Got rubbed his eyes and remarked, 
“Sleep is an opinion.””’ That ended the discussion. 
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No More Bread 
and Milk 


You don’t want the boy to eat white flour foods if he 
really prefers whole wheat. 


The phosphates, lime, salts and cellulose are nearly all 
in the outer wheat. 


















We promise you this: He’ll prefer the whole wheat if 
you serve it in Puffed Wheat form. For these are bubbles 
of wheat, thin, crisp and flaky, with a taste like toasted nuts. 


Try serving Puffed Wheat—or Puffed Rice—in place of 
bread in milk. See how he revels in it. 


Really a Double-Wheat 


-Puffed Wheat may be said to be double-wheat, because 
every atom feeds. The best ways of cooking don’t break 
half the food cells. This way breaks them all. 


Every granule in a Puffed Wheat grain is fitted for 
digestion. Each has been steam-exploded. So the boy 
gets all that’s in the wheat when he eats it in this form. 


Puffed Wheat, 12c 4ae}:Ty 
Puffed Rice, 15c PUFFS 


Except in Extreme West J 
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More and more these cereals are now being served in 
Puffed Form. If you could see what puffing means you’d 
be a convert too. i 


By Prof. Anderson’s process a hundred million explo- 
sions are caused in every grain. Each food cell is blasted 
to atoms. 


The toasting gives enticing flavor. The puffing creates 
airy globules, fragile and flaky. 


They are not for breakfast only. Serve in bowls of 
milk. Let hungry children eat them dry like peanuts. 
Use them both as foods and confections. Try all three 
and see which one you like best. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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FAM O US WRITERS YARTICLES 


Saves & Ewing © Harris & mes 


THE HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT 


Ex-President of the United States. (‘‘For Young Men Who 
Would be President.”’) 


ADMIRAL A. T. MAHAN 


Author of “The Influence of Sea Power on History.” (‘De 
Grasse at Yorktown.”’) 


THE HON. MAURICE F. EGAN 


Our Minister to Denmark. (‘‘The Diplomatic and the Consular 





WILLIAM C. GORGAS MAURICE F. EGAN 














Service.’’) 


THE RT. HON. SIR HORACE PLUNKETT 


Distinguished Irish Statesman. (‘The Call of the Land.’’) 


ADMIRAL CHARLES J. BADGER 


Commander of our fleet at Vera Cruz. (‘Naval Reminiscences.’’) 


J. HOLLAND ROSE 


English Historian. (‘‘ Lafayette.’’) 


JANE BARLOW 


Interpreter of Irish Life and Legend. 
(“What is Irish Humor ?”’) 


DR. C. C. PIERCE 


Surgeon, United States Public Health 
Service. (‘Getting Rid of Children’s 
Diseases.’’) 


REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK 


Founder and President of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. (‘Pranks and Perils on 
the Sea.’’) 


WILLIAM H. RIDEING 


Journalist and Author. (‘‘Washington’s Letters 
to Tobias Lear.’’) 





DR. WALTER B. CANNON 


Professor of Physiology, Harvard Medical School. 
(“The Emotions and Digestion.’’) 


CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG 


Artist, Writer, Explorer, Ethnologist. (‘“‘The Wild Life of the South- 
ern Seas.’’) 


CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 
Zodlogist and Author. (‘The Wild Turkey.’’) 


“CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK” 


The Novelist of the Tennessee Mountains. (‘‘Among Crags and 
Coves.’’) 


SIR JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE 


One of the foremost Medical Men of Great Britain. (‘Electrified 
Children.’’) 


GAILLARD HUNT 


Chief of the Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress. (‘*The 
Penmanship of the Declaration of Independence.’’) 


BEVERLY T. GALLOWAY 


Botanist; formerly Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. (‘*Two Boys 
and a Chicken Farm.”’) 


THOMAS N. CARVER 


Professor of Political Economy, Har- 
vard University. (‘*The Saivation of 
the Small Farmer.”’) 


JOHNSON BRIGHAM 


State Librarian, Iowa State Library. 
(‘Memory Pictures of Lincoln.’’) 


LOUIS A. HOLMAN 


Traveler and Photographer. (‘* Taking ae 
‘Movies’ in the Far East.’’) Ga tine , 


CRICHTON-8 ROWNE 


RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 

















MYRON T. HERRICK RUPERT BLUE 


SURG.-GEN. WILLIAM C. GORGAS 


Master of Preventive Medicine. (‘The Conquest of Yellow Fever.’’) 


THE HON. MYRON T. HERRICK 


Formerly Ambassador to France. (‘Self-Help for the Farmer.”’) 


© Pach Bros. 
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HOMER GREENE NANCY BYRD TURNER 


HARRY VARDON 


The Famous Golf Champion. (“The 
Greatness of Golf.’’) 


HUGH M. SMITH 


United States Commissioner of Fish- 
eries. (‘The Oyster Crop.’’) 


SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY 


The Internationally Distinguished 
Gaiuak i dees Chemist. (‘‘Medical Chemistry.”) 


<x WILLIAM H. PICKERING 


Assistant Professor of Astronomy, Harvard Uni- 
versity. (‘* Life on the Moon.”’) 





VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY 


Daughter of the famous English Field Marshal. 
(“Gardening for Women.’’) 


President of Yale University. (“ Changes in Uni- 
versity Life.’’) 


VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY 


MRS. FLORA ANNIE STEEL 


Writer of Stories of the Orient. (‘*The Old Khansamah.’’) 


MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM H. CARTER, U.S.A. 


Soldier and Author. (‘An Apache Outbreak.”’) 


REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


Journalist and Novelist. (“Living in England.”’) 


MRS. BURTON HARRISON 


Well-known as a woman of letters. (‘ Four Wars.’’) 


SURG.-GEN. RUPERT BLUE 


Head of the United States Public Health Service. (‘* Prolonging Life.”’ ) 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 


Traveler and Novelist. (‘The Cable Fishers.’’) 


DR. EDWARD REYNOLDS 


Vice President of the American Society for the Control of Cancer. 
(“The Control of Cancer.”’) 


E. DANA DURAND 


Statistician and Economist; Director 
of the Census of 1910. (‘*Codperation 
Among Farmers.’’) 


MARION HARLAND 


Author, and Authority on Housewifery. 
(“The Twa Dogs.’’) 


DAVID FAIRCHILD 


Distinguished Botanist and Zodlogist. 
(‘Strange Creatures Hard to See.’’) 
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AMES WILLARD 
| SCHULTZ is more 
than ever ‘‘a name to 
conjure with”’ in stirring the 
interest and the eager antici- 
pation of Companion readers. 
As they well know, the author 
of **An Indian Winter,’’ 
‘‘The Quest of the Fish-Dog 
Skin,’ “‘On the War-Path,”’ 
and the ‘‘Stories of Apsi”’ is 
peculiar in his ability to pre- 
sent the old plains life of 
the Indians in stories faithful 
in spirit and detail, as well 
as packed with stirring inci- 
dent. His years of life with 
the Blackfoot tribe, of which 
he became a member, com- 
bined with his genuinetalents 
for vivid and vigorous English, make his stories decidedly 
unusual in their merit and charm. THE GOLD CACHE 
is a tale of an expedition into the Arizona country. In it 
many of the characters made familiar by the earlier tales 
reappear, but the setting is of course entirely different. 


THE GOLD CACHE 


HOMER GREENE began his extraordinary list of 
serials for The Companion with “‘The Blind Brother,’’ a 
story that had an immediate success, and that is still held 
. clearly in the recollection of those of our readers who are 
approaching middle age. The first story has been followed 
at frequent intervals by others: ‘‘ Pickett’s Gap,”’ “A Lincoln 
Conscript,’”’ ‘“‘The Albino,’’ are the most recent. In all of 
them Mr. Greene has made his highly individual characters 
stand out boldly and impressively, and he has written a vivid 
story in such a way as to make the memory of it a lasting 
one. In THE FLAG, which is to begin before the first of 
the new year, the author has told a story of boy life and patri- 
otism that will keep readers of The Companion waiting 
impatiently for the arrival of 


. Dra Arthur E. Bech 
the successive chapters. eed 





MARIANNE GAUSS has 
written for The Companion 
many admirable short stories 
of girl life in the West. A 
BANKER’S JUDGMENT is 
her first long story. It is a 
graphic, exciting tale of a girl’s 
adventures in the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains. It is a story 
about a real girl—a girl who 
had come dangerously near 
to being spoiled, but who, in 
time of trial, developed a cour- 
age and a resourcefulness that 
carried her through tests of 
character and through physical 
perils as well. Allthe members 
of the family will like to read it, and to follow from week to 
week the very interesting things that Dorothy did. 


OSWALD KENDALL is known to readers of The 
Companion as the author of ‘‘Captain Protheroe’s Fortune.”’ 
All who enjoyed that amusing and adventurous tale will 
like THE ROMANCE OF THE ‘MARTIN CONNOR.’ 
This new story introduces again some of the characters of 
that successful tale, and is even more thrilling and enter- 
taining than its predecessor. It relates the adventures of 
Capt. Matthew Hawks, ‘“‘Cert’nly’’ Wilfred, and their mates 
on a trip of exploration to the mysterious and 

danger-filled upper reaches of the Amazon. 


MARGARET ASHMUN isa compar- 
atively new contributor to the pages of The 
Companion. She appears in 1916, however, 
with a series, STORIES OF THE CARLE- 
TON FAMILY, that will introduce her most 
pleasantly and satisfactorily to Companion 
readers. The three Carleton girls, Isabel, 
Fanny, and Alice, with their very human, sen- 
sible, and lovable mother, and their delightful, 
absent-minded professor father, make up a 
fine, typically American family group. Their 
adventures are mostly of a domestic sort, but 
they have about them a humorous and human 
flavor that keeps the reader in a mood between 
smiles and tears. There are to be four of the 
stories, and the titles are: 


Isabel the Hard-Hearted 
The Real Lady 


The Chrysoprase Ring 
Grandfather’s Day 


‘ the old squire, ‘‘gram,’’ Addi- 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE “MARTIN CONNOR” 


ELIA W. PEATTIE has written for The Companion 
a serial even better, the editors believe, than ‘“‘Sarah Brew- 
ster’s Relatives,’’ or ‘‘Lotta Embury’s Career.’’ This story, 
which is called THE MEAN LITTLE TOWN, is not only 
the story of a town, but it is also the story of a family—the 
sort of family, as it turned out, that the town needed. 
Dalroy, in the end, stopped being mean, but the Wardell 
family did not for a moment stop being interesting, and 
amusing, and unusual. 


C. A. STEPHENS, since the days of ‘Left on Labra- 
dor’ and ‘‘The Young Moose-Hunters,”’ has told for Com- 
panion readers many and many 
a fascinating tale of peace 
and war, of forest and ocean, 
of our own and other lands, 
of city streets and country 
lanes. Few of his stories 
have held a greater or more 
enduring charm than the tales 
he has told about the ‘Old 
Home Farm.”’ Everyone who 
takes The Companion will be 
delighted to know that there 
will be in 1916 another group 
of these STORIES OF THE 
OLD HOME FARM, and that 
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son, Theodora, Halstead, and 

the others are again to ap- 

pear. Some of the titles are: 
The Mast of the “‘Yankee Blade” 


Addison’s Sugar Beater 
Three Hoots and a Howl 


ii 


THE MEAN LITTLE TOWN 


“Cheesy” Bill . 
Old Hosanna 
The Steam “Co-Whoop” 


MABEL NELSON THURSTON, long and pleas- 
antly known to Companion readers as a writer of short 
fiction, has written for them in 1916 a serial of great reality, 
appeal, and charm. THE HANDICAP is the delightful 
story of Eliza Lee, a Virginia 
girl, and of her life at home and 
at school. The atmosphere 
of mystery that surrounds the 
‘shandicap”’ gives the tale an 
unusual interest. All readers 
are sure to follow with eager- 
ness the incidents that finally 
dispel that mystery. 


Drawn by J. Scott Williams 
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FISHER AMES, Jr., is a 
writer of out-of-doors stories 
that have in them the real zest 
of wind, and woods, and water. 
Hitherto he has put this fine and 
rare quality into short stories 
only. But in 1916 The Com- 
panion is to publish his first 
serial, STRAIGHTENING A 
KINK. It is a fascinating tale 
that cannot fail to interest every member of the family. 
The setting is a novel one, for the hero’s adventures occur 
among the Atlantic oyster beds, and the story gives 
readers an excellent glimpse of a little-known phase of salt- 
water life. 


(See the preceding page) 


THEODORE GOODRIDGE ROBERTS, the 
author of ‘‘The River Islanders of Yesterday,’’ has written 
another story-group, ‘“‘OLD MITCH,”’ that again shows the 
author’s feeling for the scenes and characters of the St. 
Lawrence valley. A quaint old Malecite Indian is the 
captivating hero of these tales, which are 
written with a keen appreciation of the humor 
and pathos of the old Indian’s character. 
The titles are: 
“Old Mitch” 


A Christmas Tree 
The Duelist 


“Old Mitch”’ goes to Town 
The Fire 
The Snowstorm 


FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK has 
taken the central Canadian wilderness for his 
literary property. Readers of The Compan- 
ion, remembering ‘‘Northern Diamonds,”’ and 
‘* Black Gold,’’ will greet with delight the 
prospect of reading a new story of even 
greater interest, WILDERNESS HONEY, 
to be published next year. The author tells 
how two boys and a girl fared in their pre- 
carious adventure in ‘‘bee ranching.’’ The 
story of their life in the forest is full of unex- 
pected, extraordinary incidents, both adven- 
turous and amusing. 
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PIER, whose stories of 

St. Timothy’s have made 
that school a reality for Com- 
panion readers, will contribute 
at least four new and striking 
tales: ‘‘A New Standard,’’ 
‘‘Permanent Improvements,”’ 
‘“‘The Water Cure,”’ and ‘‘Cun- 
liffe’s Finish.”’ 


\ RTHUR STANWOOD 


GWENDOLEN OVERTON, 
well remembered for her fine 
serial, ‘‘The Captain’s Daugh- 
ter,’’ and for a number of 
shorter tales, will contribute 
“Chow Big,’’ a spirited story 
of the West. 


ALBERT W. TOLMAN, our 
readers will be glad to hear, is 
to add to his long series of ad- 
venture stories a number of 
new and exciting tales: ‘‘Against the Draft,’’ “«’Twixt Fire 
and Dynamite,’’ ‘‘The Granny Knot,’’ ‘*The Crack,’’ ‘“‘The 
Buckaroo,”’ ‘‘Gray Snow,” and ‘‘Greasing the Tram.”’ 


HARRIET LUMMIS SMITH, author of the recently 
printed, ‘A Study in Hospitality,’’ and of other good 
Companion tales, will furnish 
‘“**Take-It- Back Day’ and 
Ann,’’ the story of the uproot- 
ing of a family habit, and 
‘*Alicia’s Poor Mother,’’ a 
delightful tale of maternal 
resourcefulness. 
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ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 
has furnished, in ‘‘A Fox and 
a Conscience,’ another of his 
charming Southern pictures. 
This tale of an aged negro 
has not only charm of style; 
it has humor, pathos, sus- 
pense, and a lesson. 











ALICE TURNER CURTIS, 
whose former stories Com- 
7 panion readers will remember 
pleasantly, has written in ‘“‘The Old Elder Place’’ a tale 
that will appeal unfailingly to anyone—and especially any 
woman—who has cherished the hope of owning a house. 





PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS 


ELIZABETH SCOTT CHILD, in ‘‘The Maker of Gov- 
ernors,’’ shows with much feeling and sympathy the inti- 
mate side of an exciting political struggle. 


RALPH HENRY BARBOUR is, as our readers need not 
be told, one of our foremost writers for boys. In ‘‘Puff’’ he 
has written an automobile story that will hold the breath- 
less interest of every boy reader. 


ELIA W. PEATTIE, in addition to her serial story de- 
scribed on the opposite page, has written ‘‘The Disgrace of 
Grandfather,’’ a charming family-and-dog story. 


CHARLES BOARDMAN HAWES, whose stories of the 
rugged country and equally rugged characters of northern 
New England have often added their vigorous touch to The 
Companion’s pages, will furnish another excellent Abol 
story, ‘‘The Honorable Retirement of Con- 
stable Nehemiah Caxton.’’ It is full of action, 
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WHEN GRAMPAP VOTED 
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ELSIE SINGMASTER, whose 
contributions to The Compan- 
ion have helped her to her envi- 
able position among American 
story-tellers, will furnish three 
representative tales: ‘‘A Late 
Transplanting,’ ‘‘The Dodge 
Bond,” and a delightfully ap- 
pealing story called ‘‘ When 
Grampap Voted.”’ 


ROE L. HENDRICK is to give 
Companion readers more of the 
delightful Melly in ‘‘The Lead- 
ing of Blossom,” and will fur- 
nish other characteristic stories, 
including ‘‘Woolly Trials,’’ and 
the whimsically humorous tale 
of ‘“‘Riming Jimmie’s Note- 
book.”’ 


GEORGE C. LANE, who has 
furnished Companion readers 
with many moments of keen excitement, will add to these 
next year with two thrilling marine adventures: ‘‘The Fight 
at the Trap Head,”’ and ‘‘Steve Jenson’s Luck.”’ 


GARDNER HUNTING, whose “ ‘Torpedo’ Girl’ is well 
remembered, has written a short story of city life, «“‘The 
Balancing Rail,’’ in which the hero finds that the milk of 
human kindness sometimes flows in unlikely places. 


DENISON CLIFT has told in ‘ Xochimilco’s Strange 
Visitor’ a thoroughly exciting tale with an unusual setting. 
It tells what happened when 
a Mexican boy and his two 
dogs encountered a big 
‘‘chicken-boa.”’ 
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ETHEL P. HILL is anew- 
comer among Companion 
contributors ; but her story, 
‘Jean Carson’s Vacation,”’ 
will make her welcome. 


C. H. CLAUDY presents in 
“Pride-O’-Body”’ a young 
hero who proves in dramatic 
fashion the wisdom of look- 
ing well to your physical 
fitness. Mr. Claudy has 
written the story with his 
customary vigor and realism. 


DAVID A. WASSON had 
the gift of writing sea stories 
that seem to bring the salt 
air to your very nostrils. 
Not ‘long before his death in 1915, he sent to The Companion 
a thoroughly characteristic, entertaining ‘‘yarn,’’ ‘‘Biggs’ 
Bread and Butter,’’ which will be printed during 1916. 


JEAN CARSON’S VACATION 


F. E. C. ROBBINS for more than twenty years has been 
writing for The Companion stories of homely appeal and 
charm. Two excellent examples of his work, ‘‘ When 
Grandmother Disobeyed,”’ and ‘‘The Pons Asinorum,”’ are 
scheduled for 1916. : 


FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS, the announcement of 
whose name arouses many memories in the minds of 
Companion readers, has written for 1916 some 









excitement, and humor. 


FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON, author of 
“The Sixty-Second Name,’ “The Bridge,’ 
and many other attractive stories, has per- 
haps outdone them all in ‘“‘The Light Through 
the Door,’’ a charming and feelingly told story 
of a boy’s regeneration. 


ELIZABETH IRONS FOLSOM is a new- 
comer to The Companion. In ‘“‘*The Eye 
Man”’ she tells a sympathetic and dramatic 
story, that has for its background the work 
of a great scientist. 


HILDEGARD BROOKS, in “The Spite- 
house,’ tells how the spirit of tolerance, 
added to a skillful use of landscape gardening, 
did wonders with an ugly shanty. 





GIRL - AFRAID - TO - SAY - NO 


of his strongest tales: ‘‘A Question of Cour- 
age,’’ “‘On Frying-Pan Bay,’ “‘The Last Race 
of ‘Old Ring Neck’,’’ ‘‘Etah-pa: Dog Sol- 
dier,’’ and a stirring girls’ adventure story, 
‘“‘A Captain’s Daughter.”’ 


JULIA AUGUSTA SCHWARTZ, in “Girl- 
Afraid-To-Say-No,”’ tells the story of Lucile, 
who, like many another girl, found great diffi- 
culty in refusing any request made of her. 
Lucile’s experiences are illuminating as well 
as entertaining. 


MABEL ELIZABETH FLETCHER, author 
of ‘“‘Her Day of White Bread’’ and ‘‘Laven- 
der’s for Ladies,”’ and a writer of exceptional 
ability in interpreting the inner dramas of 
everyday life, will furnish ‘‘The Fireless Hope 
Box of Abigail Fay,’’ a story as fresh and 
pleasing as the unusual title would indicate. 
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Bee The Editorial Page EES 


Economic and political, domestic and foreign—so many 
problems press upon the country that every thoughtful 
person more and more appreciates the value of the service 
that a sober, accurate, and impartial Editorial Page can give. 
The editorial utterances of The Companion are never long, 
ponderous, or obscure, but simple, clear, and brief. They 
appeal to every man and every woman of intelligence and 
character, because they are animated, not with partisan 








w= The Department Pages eee 


The Companion prints no description of the making of an object until 
it has examined a working model or its equivalent, no receipt that it has 
not tested, no vocational article that has not been approved by experts 
other than the person who wrote it—in short, no information that has 
not come from experts and stood the test of thorough expert examination. 


Any advance announcement of the contents of the Depart- 
ment Pages for the coming year can at best give only a 
meagre idea of the matter The Companion will print. 














feeling, but with the desire to 
present such pertinent fact and 
opinion as the reader needs to 
form an intelligent judgment 
of hisown. Tothe young who 
are just beginning to follow 
public affairs with a zealous 
wish to understand them, they 
are of the highest educational 
value. The page has a large 
staff of special contributors, 
each of whom is a recognized 
authority on the topics on 
which he writes. 


Current Events and 
Nature and Science 


The Editorial Page is ac- 
companied by two departments 
into which is packed a great 
deal of information that use- 
fully supplements its comment. 
Current Events is a terse, clear, 
and accurate weekly record of 
the more important happen- 
ings throughout the world; 
Nature and Science is a clear 
account of the more important 
inventions in the mechanic 
arts, and discoveries in science 
and natural history. With the 
Editorial Page, the two depart- 
ments furnish a trustworthy 
source of information to every- 
one who wishes to keep abreast 
of the times. 


The Invaluable Health 
Article 


The weekly health article, 
a lucid and competent paper 
on some problem of health, 
is written by a distinguished 
physician, who has not only 
wide professional knowledge, 
but also the sound practical 
judgment that makes his ad- 
vice especially helpful to any- 
one in charge of the health of 
a family. The health article 
is a long-established depart- 
ment of the paper, the value 
and authority of which is fully 
recognized. 


The Miscellany Pages 


Nothing in the paper com- 
mends it more to many of its 
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The Home Calendar for 1916 retains 
the features that have come to distin- 


guish The Companion Calendars. It 
has the same practical form, and the 
same convenient arrangement for giv- 
ing at a glance the information that a 
calendar should give. The ornamen- 
tation is new and unusually attractive. 


The Calendar consists of a pad of twelve 
sheets, 234 x33, inches in size, mounted upon 
a heavy, handsomely decorated cardboard 
that measures 43; x 53 inches. A support 
attached at the back allows the Calendar to 
be placed upright on a desk or table; or the 
support can be folded against the back, and 
the Calendar hung upon the wall. 


Each sheet of the pad carries the calendar 
of the month in plain, large figures, and in 
smaller type on the margin the calendar of 
the month that precedes and of the month 
that follows. Each sheet is decorated with 
a seasonable design and also carries a wise 
or witty aphorism. 


The Calendar will be given to all new sub- 
scribers, and to all old subscribers who renew 
their subscriptions for 1916. 


A few of the attractive things 
designed for the BOYS’ PAGE 
next year are: the application 
of Motion Pictures to a variety 
of interesting subjects; ‘‘Jave- 
lin Throwing,’’ with specially 
posed pictures; *‘Games of 
the Indians’’; an article telling 
how to make and operate a 
heliograph apparatus for sig- 
naling; articles that help the 
boy who wants to make an 
intelligent choice of his life 
work; articles telling how to 
catch different kinds of fish; 
articles on woodcraft; new 
games for outdoors; new tricks 
and pastimes for winter eve- 
nings; articles that tell how to 
study effectively and get fun out 
of study; important articles 
on football, tennis, and other 
games; and some of the best 
articles on how to play base- 
ball that have ever been written. 


On the GIRLS’ PAGE will be 
printed a great number of arti- 
cles like the following: a series 
on Stitchery that will supple- 
ment the ‘Filling the Linen 
Chest’’ group published in 1914, 
and that will give the most 
careful directions, with photo- 
graphs and diagrams, for ex- 
ecuting the more elaborate 
forms of stitches; a carefully 
compiled group of articles on 
Sunday-school teaching, and 
other work of a similar kind; 
the newest ideas in dress acces- 
sories ; suggestions for ingen- 
ious and beautiful handiwork ; 
plenty of novel ideas for enter- 
taining your friends; delight- 
ful indoor games; articles on 
sports outdoors; and a very 
unusual series on decorative 
art, which will introduce a 
wholly original idea that The 
Companion has obtained ex- 
clusively for its readers. Es- 
pecially noteworthy, also, is a 
group of articles, written as 
the result of special and expert 
investigation and study in this 
country and abroad, telling 
how you can easily understand 
and apply principles of design 
in making your own costume 
becoming and attractive. 











readers than its highly read- 
able pages of miscellany. They 
contain not only numberless 














bits of curious information, 

humorous pieces, and sincere 

poetry, but also many brief articles that treat problems of 
life with an earnestness and an emotional strength that lift 
them high above the plane of the merely entertaining. The 
pages touch human interests at every point—a fact that has 
fixed them firmly in the affections of our readers. 


The Children’s Page 


The Children’s Page is especially helpful to the mother or 
the teacher of young children. It is designed primarily for 
children of from six to ten years of age, but the editor of it 
does not forget that a mother will read best when she is 
interested and entertained herself. There is great variety 
in the contents, which include stories of adventure, stories 
of animals, lively verses and jingles, pretty or amusing pic- 
tures by the best artists, declamations, dialogues and little 
plays, games, puzzles, directions for making simple objects, 
and now and then bits of simple and attractive music. 


For the FAMILY PAGE the 
plans are no less ingenious and 
attractive. A few ofthe things 
prepared for 1916 are: ‘“‘Law for the Family,’’ a series of 
articles that is alone worth many times the cost of the year’s 
subscription to the paper; ‘“The Care of the Heating Plant’’; 
a striking group of papers on the different breeds of poultry, 
and poultry raising in general; a series of carefully compiled 
articles on ‘“‘Investing’’ and other financial subjects; ‘‘The 
Junior Civic Leagues,’’ an article for all, but especially for 
those who were interested in the very successful ‘‘Neigh- 
borhood Play,’’ published in 1915; the ‘‘Soft-Ball Game,”’ 
an amusing idea for all the family, and especially for the 
fathers ; papers on all manner of topics of family interest— 
the health and bringing up of the children ; games for amus- 
ing the smaller ones; the newest devices in dressmaking, 
with more of the favorite pattern-drafting articles; the 
garden, the orchard, the barn, the farm animals, the water 
supply—and every month the famous Companion Receipts, 
— from all over the world and tested in our own 

itchen. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers of The Youth’s Companion, BOSTON, MASS. 
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$2.50 in Gold 


to be given to every 
Companion Worker 


in Addition to ALL 
OTHER REWARDS 





NO more attractive offer has ever been made to Companion 

readers than this, which was first announced in The 
Companion of October 2|st. Every mail brings in many 
orders to be applied toward this prize.. Shall we have the 
pleasure of sending you one of the Christmas Gold Pieces? 


QO FFE Send us between October 21 
_ ° and December 25, 1915, five 
yearly subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion, and you 
will receive not only Five Premiums and a Winner's Gift 


of your own selection, but in addition you will also receive 
a $2.50 Gold Piece as a Christmas Present for Early Work. 


SEE THE COMPANION OF OCTOBER 21, PAGE 541, FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 





HE subscriptions must be those that have not been upon our books 
during the past twelve months, and your own cannot be included as one of 
the five. The Gold Piece is given only to our present subscribers as a special 
gift for securing five new subscriptions before Christmas. Only one Gold Piece 
given toa worker. This Offer is not open to agents, newsdealers or publishers. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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» Anybody’s Money 


Some of an body’ s money is well spent when it goes toward pur- 
chasing Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream—the safe, sane, efficient 
dentifrice that tastes good while it does good. 


Good Teeth—Good Health is more than a mere phrase—it is a 
scientific fact. And with good health come both better work and 
better play—for young and old. 


Invest some of your money in Ribbon Dental Cream and use it 
faithfully night and morning—every day. Then see your dentist 
twice a year and you will have done your duty to your teeth. 





Sold everywhere—or a generous trial tube sent for 4¢ in stamps 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 25 199 Fulton Street New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 




















